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THE WEEK. 


THERE is little reliable news this week from Mace- 
donia. The debate in the French Chamber served to 
prove that the advanced parties are watching the 
question with a zeal which one misses in this country, 
but M. Delcassé confined himself to supporting the 
Russian initiative. The first hint of discord in the 
Concert is furnished by a Russian protest against the 
employment of German officers in the reorganisation of 
the Macedonian gendarmerie. An English White-paper 
which supplements the recent Bluebook fortunately 
removes all doubt as to Lord Lansdowne’s policy. He 
accepts the Austro-Russian scheme in good faith, but 
with evident scepticism, and in guarded terms appeals 
in effect to the Powers not to commit themselves so far to 
a timid solution as to rule out the prospect of a drastic 
remedy if the present palliatives should fail. Reading 
between the lines one gathers that a British scheme 
of reform would have been more thorough. 





Tue result of the Woolwich by-election was de- 
clared on Wednesday. Mr. Crooks was returned by a 
majority of 3,229, poll. ng 8,687 votes against 5,458 for 
Mr. Drage. The seat was last contested in 1895, 
when the Conservative majority was 2,805. One 
of the morals of the election we discuss elsewhere. 
The result shows what an impression the Education 
Bill, the Taff Vale decision and the taxes on food 
have made on the minds of the working classes, and it 
will certainly stimulate the development of a Labour 
group. Mr. Crooks acknowledged the help given him 
by Liberals from all parts of the country. Mr. Leigh 
Bennett’s death has caused a vacancy in Chertsey, 
where the Liberals, who have an excellent candidate in 
Mr. Longman, should be greatly encouraged by Mr. 
Crooks’s triumph. 2 a be 

Tue army has been the absorbing topic of discus- 
sion in the House of Commons this week. Mr. 
Brodrick had a slight reprieve on Monday when he 
explained to the House his proposals for improving the 
education of officers. The course at Sandhurst in 
future is to be two years instead of one; there is to 
be an arrangement by which University candidates who 
pass moderations before twenty should receive a pro- 
visional commission in the Armyfrom that time, though 
they are to return to the University to take an honours 
degree, entering the army before they are twenty-two. 
Further, there is to be a recognition of exceptional 
merit, whether in general accomplishments or know- 
ledge of languages, in accelerated promotion. These 
changes do not make a sweeping revolution, but they 
were generally approved inthe House, though Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman added a necessary and important 
protest against extravagance and social exclusiveness 
inthe army. After this unusual diversion, the pursuit of 
Mr. Brodrick by his energetic critics was resumed. 
First of all came the grievances of the Volunteers, pre- 
sented by members on both sides of the House, 
whom Lord Stanley soothed with the reference to the 
coming Royal Commission. More serious was the 
attack on the Estimates, Mr. Edmund Robertson 





made a telling speech on the huge and growing 
expenditure on ‘‘an army which is deliberately kept 
away from the mass of the people.’”’ Sir Robert Reid 
pointed out that men who had combated the aggres- 
siveness of the last few years were entitled to attack 
the Estimates. ores 

On Tuesday the Fourth Party returned to the 
attack on Mr. Brodrick. Mr. Guest moved to reduce 
the army by 27,000 men, a proposal Mr. Brodrick de- 
scribed as the most serious that had been discussed in 
his time. Mr. Brodrick was very angry with his 
critics, but the opposition to his scheme was now more 
formidable than it was a fortnight ago. Sir Edgar 
Vincent, Sir John Gorst, and Lord Hugh Cecil were 
the most important of the new recruits, and Sir Edgar 
Vincent, speaking with an authority second only to 
that of Sir Michael Hicks Beach on his own side of 
the House, condemned the ruinous extravagance of Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme. Lord Hugh Cecil made great 
play with Mr. Balfour’s just rebuke to Imperialists 
who call out for conquest and then dislike paying for 
it. Nobody, said Lord Hugh Cecil, understood the 
patriotic value of opportunism better than the Prime 
Minister and his Government. Quite true, but still it 
is possible to sympathise with Mr. Balfour’s pathetic 
remark, ‘‘I always knew that the war temper 
would cool off, but I think it might have been done 
with more moderation and more decency.” Mr. 
Brodrick was the chief target, but Mr. Balfour came 
in for some sharp criticism in consequence of his 
maladroit remark about Russia and Afghanistan. The 
Liberal leader annihilated his argument from the mili- 
tary needs of India by a quotation from Sir Henry 
Brackenbury to the effect that, in case of danger, nota 
single man would be moved from England to India. 
The Government eventually emerged with a majority 
of ninety-one, so that if the Irishmen had not ab- 
stained their majority would have been about thirty. 
Thirty Unionists voted against the Government. The 
main moral of the discussion was that naval and mili- 
tary organisation cannot be considered apart from 
general policy. It is the mischief of panics such as 
that Lord Rosebery started in 1900 that this essential 
relation is forgotten. For the same reason the Com- 
mittee of Defence is a mistake. Take such a question 
as the Japanese alliance. How has it affected our 
position in the Far East? And how has it affected the 
Russian shipbuilding programme? These are questions 
for politicians. 





On Friday last week, Reuter informs us, the pre- 
liminary trial of the Rev. Mr. van Broekhuysen on a 
charge of sedition began at Robertson, Cape Colony. 
Thrilled with horror at the disgrace incurred by this 
unhappy man, and burning with a loyal indignation, 
we looked anxiously to discover the exact nature of 
his profligacy. It was possible, though the mere 
thought of it was enough to make one despair of the 
Dutch variety of the human race, that he had spoken 
disrespectfully of Mr. Chamberlain, or refused to 
express his belief in the verbal inspiration of Lord 
Milner. No punishment, we felt, could adequately fit 
so gross an outrage against the Imperial idea. 
It appeared, however, that this clergyman was being 
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tried on the allegation that on February 15 last he 
prayed for President Kruger and Steyn at service in 
the Dutch Reformed Church! A monstrous offence! 
We know on the authority of many churchmen, bishops, 
and canons, and others, that the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion desired us not only to hate our enemies, 
but to pray for their perdition even after we had over- 
come and ruined them. It is obvious, therefore, that 
nothing can be more displeasing to Heaven than a 
prayer intended to benefit two such men as Presidents 
Kruger and Steyn. Lord Milner and his satellites know 
this well enough, since their position as public servants 
enables them to speak with a peculiar authority on all 
matters of conscience. In any case, we congratulate 
the authorities on the bold stand they have taken, and 
we look forward to a considerable improvement in the 
liturgical exercises of the Dutch Reformed Church asa 
result of their action. It may be said, of course, that 
the Austrians tried the same sort of thing in Italy and 
failed, but we must always remember that the Austrians 
did not possess Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain. 
We should like to know by what authority and on 
what grounds the Government is detaining in India 
800 Boer prisoners of war. This was the number 
stated by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in his answer to a 
question put by Mr. McNeill on Monday last. These 
men, it is true, refuse either to take the oath of allegi- 
ence or to sign a declaration accepting the position of 
subjects of the King. That refusal, although in the 
opinion of Lord Milner it may be a good ground for 


declining to repatriate them, cannot possibly be 
made an excuse for holding them as _pri- 
soners. Article XX. of the Hague Convention 


stipulates that ‘‘ after the conclusion of peace the re- 
patriation of prisoners of war shall take place as 
speedily as possible.” Nothing whatever is said as to 
any tests to which such prisoners are to be subjected 
as a condition precedent of their return to their 
country. The Government, however, in the peace 
terms insisted that prisoners should duly declare 
‘their acceptance of the position of subjects of his 
Majesty King Edward VII.,” thus magnanimously 
whittling down the provisions of the Hague Convention. 
It was a short-sighted piece of Milnerian stupidity. No 
attempt was made to enforce any individual oath or 
declaration upon the armed burghers who surrendered. 
We may put the matter on even broader grounds, 
and ask what position except that of subjects of King 
Edward these prisoners could have held if they had 
returned to their homes without any declaration of any 
kind. In the new colonies they would have been sub- 
ject to the laws therein established, and amenable to 
the courts set up for enforcing those laws. Was not 
this enough for the proclaimers of the Peace Preserva- 
tion Ordinance ? To force upon these unhappy exiles 
a lip service of loyalty is an act of singular and short- 
sighted meanness, which is, however, entirely in keep- 
ing with the character of Lord Milner as a politician. 
Finally, we ask, what is to become of the property 
owned by these prisoners in the Transvaal or the 
Orange River Colony ? 





As the whole question of national expenditure on 
armaments will be thoroughly sifted in our ‘‘ Budget 
Number” next week, we need not at present do more 
than briefly summarise the startling figures of the 
Army and Navy Estimates which have appeared during 
the last few days. We confess that we are surprised 
at the reckless and impudent prodigality which dis- 
tinguishes the first Peace Year. After spending or 
incurring liabilities for well nigh 300 millions, the tax- 
payer is asked for 34} millions on behalf of the Army 
and 34} millions for the Navy—69 millions in all, as 
compared with 44 millions in 1899. By a very mild 
scheme of economy the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might have reduced the income-tax to 


tenpence and abolished the corn duty. As it 
is, it looks as though a reduction of twopence on the 
income-tax, and possibly a small reduction on the tea 
duty, is about as much as Mr. Ritchie will be able to 
effect. Even the Zimes, which was clamouring a year 
or two ago for an addition of 25 millions to the annual 
expenditure on armaments, asks whether we are not 
‘* over-insuring ourselves against risks we are never 
likely to run.” And the younger and more intelligent 
members of the Tory party have begun to cali for 
retrenchment. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
his colleagues have a fine opportunity, if only they are 
prepared to take the lead, in a great movement for 
economy. aah 

Mr. Justice Buckiey’s decision on Tuesday is a 
final comment on the refusal of the Government to 
prosecute Mr. Whitaker Wright. Mr. Balfour and 
the Law Officers argued that the law was not 
strong enough, and Mr. Balfour promised in a 
panic to make it stronger, in order to provide for the 
punishment of what he called ‘‘scandalous frauds.” 
The Attorney-General said that his decision not to 
prosecute was ‘‘no hasty or ill-considered one.” Sir 
Edward Carson concurred. Yet Mr. Justice Buckley 
has ordered a prosecution, and has decided that this 
is a case in which a good citizen would think he should 


prosecute. Mr. Justice Buckley suggested that the 
Law Officers of the Crown’ had _ “not all 
the facts before them. But it was _ their 


duty to have the facts, and they have to choose 
between a criminal carelessness and something 
worse. The Government’s record in the matter of 
protecting public integrity is extremely bad. The Lord 
Chancellor has done his best to make the law harmless 
to fraudulent company promoters. The Ministry 
divides its time between public business and sixty-five 
directorships ; one of its members has called down a 
severe reprimand from the Bench; and it now stands 
convicted of gross indifference to justice or of gross 
indolence. It is lucky that Mr. Balfour has not yet 
persuaded the judges to take to company promoting. 
But isn’t it rather hard that the cost of finding and 
extraditing Mr. Wright should fall on the shareholders 
just because the Law Officers of the Crown cannot take 
a judicial view of the law? 





WE referred last week to the impudent efforts of 
certain pseudo-Liberal journals to represent Lord 
Spencer as a convert to Lord Rosebery’s view that the 
conduct of the Irish party during the war ought to 
make Liberals renounce Home Rule. Lord Spencer 
took advantage of a visit to Accrington last Saturday 
to give a categorical contradiction to this version of his 
speech. He repeated what he said at Birmingham— 
that the conduct of the Irish party during the war was 
the result of a disaffection which could only be cured 
by some form of Home Rule. In other words his 
opinions are those of the Lord Rosebery of 1886, who 
called for Home Rule in order to ‘‘ cut off the poisonous 
springs of discontent.” 





Tue Labour Association for Promoting Co-operative 
Production held its annual conference last week at 
Accrington. Mr. Bowley reada paper on the influence 
of trusts on modern industry, in which he argued that 
the system of Free Trade prevented the growth of 
serious monopolies and encouraged rather the growth 
of trusts, which were partial coalitions aiming at 
economy of production. He thought it not improbable 


that the co-partnership principle might be applied to 
trusts, and he thought its application to the public 
services very desirable. Mr. Dickenson read a paper on 
Municipal Trading, in which he combated the argu- 
ments of the 7imes, which was followed by some inte- 
resting allusions to the means by which the Paris 
Municipality encourages co-operation. 


The two chief 
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points of difficulty were raised by Mr. Maddison and 
by Lord Spencer, who spoke at the public meeting. 
Mr. Maddison insisted, very rightly, as we think, tl at 
co-partnership without co-operative responsibility is 
worthless. We all remember the famous case of the 
gas company in which the men were offered a share in 
the profits, but were expected to disband their trade 
union. The vital feature of the co-operative movement is 
that it is not a mere matter of manipulating profits, but 
an effort to change the status of the employed, to give 
him responsibility and a share in the management. If 
this view of the meaning of co-operation is appreciated, 
there ought to be no antagonism between co-operation 
and trade unionism, but rather acordial alliance. They 
are, in fact, mutually complementary. Lord Spencer 
reterred to an experiment in agricultural co-operation 
on one of his farms, which had been a failure. The 
result is not surprising, for our whole system of land 
tenure is fatal to effective co-operation. In France, 
Italy, and Germany, agricultural co-operation is a 
great success; but all the conditions are favourable. 
The atmosphere of peasant proprietorship stimulates 
enterprise, independence, and a taste for concerted 
action. In England we have no agricultural banks ; 
the farmer and the labourer live under conditions that 
depress instead of encouraging active minds, and the 
most promising suggestions from railway companies for 
arranging for the transport and collection of produce 
have broken down. Co-operation, like every other good 
cause, lies under the shadow of a mischievous land 
system. 





THE report of the Royal Commission on University 
Education in Ireland is more significant than conclusive. 
It is significant because it is the admission by a Com- 
mission on which the great majority are Protestants 
that the existing arrangements are extremely unsatis- 
factory. The existing arrangements are the pro- 
duct of a long and continuous attempt to Anglicise 
Ireland ; they are as much the expression of that 
policy as the land system or the police system. 
The problem which faces statesmen now is the 
tardy reparation of the wrong done under that 
policy. How serious that wrong is every Irish Secre- 
tary knows, and he knows, too, how difficult it is to 
bring the truth home to a foreign country whose religion 
is that of the ascendancy class in Ireland. The report 
contains important testimony to the same effect from 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, whose administrative work 
has been gravely hampered by the want of higher 
Catholic education. One by one the bulwarks of the 
ascendancy system are breaking down, and the failure of 
a University system which was administered to place the 
religion of three-fourths of the people of Ireland under a 
ban is now openly acknowledged. It remains to be seen 
what reception will be given to the proposals of the 
Commissioners, which recommend a Federal University 
with a new Catholic College in Dublin. The Freeman's 
Journal points out the disadvantages of such a plan as 
compared with the establishment of a University for 
Catholics corresponding to Dublin University. The 
report, indeed, speaks strongly on the arguments for 
sucha University, as equalising the conditions between 
Protestants and Catholics, throwing responsibility on 
the Catholics, and the creating of a strong academic 
class whose liberalising influence would compete with 
that of the clerics. It is significant that there are 
already signs of opposition from Colonel Saunderson 
and his friends to the moderate remedies suggested 
by the Commissioners. 

CAMBRIDGE is to have another tripos if the Univer- 
sity authorities adopt the recommendations of the 
syndicate appointed last year to inquire into the best 
means of enlarging the opportunities for the study of 
economics and associated branches of political science. 
This syndicate, which includes amongst its members 


Professors Marshall, Westlake, and Sorley, argues in 
a long report that the provision of opportunities for 
such study is part of the proper work of a University, 
that there is a general demand for it in the country, 
and that it could be adequately supplied by a system 
of post-graduate teaching or by a modification of 
existing triposes. It is suggested that a special 
board should be established, and that the Professor of 
Political Economy, who is now attached to the board 
for moral science, should be assigned to the new board. 
At Oxford, too, there are proposals for a new final 
honours school. A statute is to be promulgated in con- 
gregation early next term to establish an examination 
in modern European languages. The subjects are to be 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, In this respect 
Oxford is at present behind Cambridge, where there has 
been a modern languages tripos for several years. 

NOTHING is more interesting to patient critics of 
Imperialism than the automatic regularity with which 
their criticisms are justified by the Imperialists them- 
selves. In November, 1899, Mr. Chamberlain bade 
the French nation mend its manners. The 7imes next 
morning endorsed Mr. Chamberlain’s insolent language 
and distinguished Germany from France. Last 
Wednesday this same paper reproved the people 
who try to make mischief between the two nations in 
a sentence which has a peculiar piquancy when it is 
collated with the remarks of December, 1899 : 





From the 7imes of 1903. 

“It would be, M. Cembon 
said, a blow to the very idea of 
yrogress to strive to separate 
rance and England by a new 
and deadly feud, without any 
sort of adequate reason. Yet 
that is a prospect which appears 
to give pleasure to malevolent 
speculators, the wish being 
father to the thought, in other 
quarters,” 


From the 7imes of 1899. 

“In his wish to establish 
improved relations between 
this country and Germany in- 
telligent Englishmen must en- 
tirely and completely sympa- 
thise. They must agree, too, 
with his view that the criti- 
cisms on our policy, in which 
the German Press so lavishly 
indulge, need form no lasting 
impediment to this consumma- 


tion. Unlike other Press com- 
ments, of which he spoke in 
terms of honest and merited 
indignation and disgust, they 
are kept within the bounds at 
least of decency, if not always 
of truth, of good sense, or of 
good breeding.” 





Tue parallel between Finland and the Transvaal is 
surprisingly close to anyone who loses sight of the 
identity of Imperialism. Finland has now developed 
her ‘‘ National Sccut” in the person of a Judge who 
agreed to carry out one of the obnoxious Russian laws 
just imposed on Finland. The people of Finland seem 
strangely like the Boers, for they greeted this unfortu- 
nate man with howling and hisses on his arrival at 
Helsingfors, and the hotels refused to receive him. No 
doubt the Russian Government will now explain that 
it must protect loyal men and take prompt measures 
against boycotting. Perhaps it will take a leaf out 
of our book and imprison men on a charge of sedition 
for sending the Judge to Coventry. 


Tue Czar’s edict on toleration and reform has 
added one more contradiction to an amazing record of 
idealism tempered by barbarity. Valentinian flung his 
personal enemies to the embraces of a savage bear, 
while he spent his leisure in devising an admirable 
scheme of medical relief for the poor of Rome. The 
Czar, who yesterday was letting loose his Cossacks on 
the men and women students of his capital, to-day 
publishes an edict of toleration, and the same seal which 
stamps the decrees that are crushing the autonomy 
of Finland is affixed to a document that professes 
to enlarge local self-government in Russia. The edict 
of toleration is chiefly noteworthy because it proves that 
with the personality of M. Pobiedonostseff his policy of 
medizvalism has also disappeared. There will, one 
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hopes, be no more persecution of Stundists and Douk- 
hobors, but there is no hint that they are to enjoy free- 
dom of propaganda. The promise of higher education 
for the Greek clergy seems more valuable. Already in 
some of their colleges the young priests have 
joined their lay contemporaries in their recent 
revolutionary demonstrations. More education can 
only mean more freedom of thought, and with that 
the orthodoxy which is the surest bulwark of tyranny 
must disappear. The administrative reforms un 
doubtedly promise some amelioration in the lot of the 
peasantry, if only because they will deliver them from 
the burden of forced labour. Of the larger reforms it 
is impossible to judge. Competent critics in the 
German Press read in the phrases with which they 
are announced an indication that they are likely 
to be inspired rather by the conservatism of 
M. de Plehve, the reactionary Minister of the Interior, 
than by the relative enlightenment of M. de Witte. 
M. de Plehve has already distinguished himself by 
curtailing the powers of the Zemstvos, and this edict 
itself is quite in the key of a recent speech in which the 
Czar, after chiding the progressive section of the 
nobility, announced that he himself would do all that 
was necessary for the peasants. 

Tue Macedonian question is not considered so 
happily settled in Italy, writes our Italian correspon- 
dent, as official communications would lead one to 
believe, and it raises great interest, it being connected 
with the whole problem of the predominance in the 
Adriatic, which is of vital interest for the peninsula. 
There is no doubt that Austria and Italy have opposite 
and conflicting interests in that sea, and that, 
although allied, they will never be able to really 
maintain friendly relations as long as_ the dual 
Monarchy continues to have possession of two 
of the best Italian provinces, which include the harbour 
of Trieste, from where she can master the Adriatic. 
Germany, in her turn, although allied with Austria and 
Italy, has always supported the expansion of the 
former towards the south and the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, with the design, not sufficiently cleverly con- 


cealed, of being one day the successor of her neigh- 
bour, so that the more territory the latter possesses 
the larger will be the inheritance. Signor Prinetti, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, whose career was 
suddenly stopped by the illness which struck him down 
last January, had so well understood this situa- 


tion that his policy was principally directed to 
approach Russia and France in order to have strong 
supporters in opposing the plans of expansion of 
Austria in the Balkans. In this he interpreted the 
feeling of the country, which, above all projects of 
foreign policy, has that cf redeeming the territory of 
Italian nationality from the dominion of Austria, and 
would therefore resent in the highest degree the exten- 
sion of that Empire to Albania. There is, indeed, a 
strong party, including the half million Albanian 
descendants of those who emigrated to the peninsula at 
the time of Scanderberg, which is against the inter- 
ference ot Vienna as well as of Rome in the affairs of 
Albania, and stands for its independence. However, 
diplomacy does not seem to be disposed to take these 
feelings into account, as, from what has leaked out, it 
seems that the best Italy could obtain was that the day 
in which Austria moves towards the south in the 
Balkans she will land at Tripoli. 

THe metal and enamel work of Mr. Alexander 
Fisher is so well known to those interested in artistic 
craftsmanship that his scheme for the establishment of 
an institution having for its object the teaching and 
propagation of these applied arts calls for the best con- 
sideration with a view to practical support. His idea 
s that students should work under the conditions 
prevalent in the French a/elzer, and that the workshops 
should be under his personal supervision, amateurs not 


being excluded. He has already been the recipient of 
sympathy and encouragement from Mr. Watts and 
other eminent artists, and his long connection with 
the Arts and Crafts and kindred societies entitles 
him to be regarded as more than a mere theorist 
in art education. Of course, the art which he 
practises and now proposes to teach in an organised 
manner has only been resuscitated from obscurity dur- 
ing the last few years, and, great as its progress has 
been, its devotees are still comparatively few. It isa 
charming and delightful art nevertheless, and we gladly 
welcome any scheme for its further development. 
Moreover, if the thing is to be done at all, Mr. Fisher 
is clearly the man to doit. Those who have been to 
the new gallery this winter will remember the rich dis- 
play of work by him ‘‘and his assistants,” and the 
uniformly high quality of all their exhibits. In a way, 
therefore, this artist has already tested the possibilities 
of a school devoted to jewellery, gold and silver work 
and enamel—and with such success that he is quite 
justified in extending the experiment. 

By the death of M. Gaston Paris, France loses 
something more than an Academician—one of those 
scholars of European authority whose sane enthusiasm 
and liberal erudition did most to give her the place of 
honour in that laborious reconquest of the Middle 
Ages which is one of the great intellectual achieve- 
ments of the past century. Born in 1839, he was early 
initiated into the cult of the /amgue d oil by his father, 
Professor Paulin Paris, who with Génin and Jubinal 
was among the pioneers of the movement for recovering 
the poetical riches of an elder France scattered and 
entombed in the libraries of Europe. Gaston Paris 
studied for some years in Germany, notably under the 
great Diez; but, unlike most of the German romance 
scholars, his main interest from the first was not 
philology but humanism. Before he was thirty he 
succeeded his father in the Chair of Romance Studies 
at the Coilege de France, and there his lucid teaching 
and stimulating example of unselfish devotion to 
research formed a whole generation of eager and 
exact students, not a few of whem (like MM. Jeanroy 
and Clédat) have won more than academical distinc- 
tion by their solid additions to our knowledge of the 
language and literature which was so long the 
common vehicle of Western civilisation. A great 
educator, Gaston Paris was an abundant and effective 
writer, but he gave a permanent form to a com- 
paratively small preportion of his writings, and 
much that is most valuable in them‘ is to 
be sought among his contributions to Romania 
which he founded and edited together with his lifelong 
friend, M. Poul Meyer—and to other learned periodicals. 
He edited a large number of Old French texts, and 
several volumes of essays and lectures, with the 
admirable first instalment of a projected Manuel 
dancin francais, embody the spirit of his teaching, 
and illustrate the breadth of his literary sympathies 
and his unfailing urbanity in controversy, as well as his 
keen and sure judgment and absolute freedom from 
pedantry. M. Paris was elected in 1895 to Pasteur's 
chair in the French Academy. 

Dean BraApiey, who died on Thursday, was one 
of Arno!d’s pupils at Rugby; and alike at Marlborough, 
where he was a singularly successful and inspiring 
head master, at Oxford, and at Westminster he main- 
tained the liberal and tolerant traditions of his great 
master. He wasa Broad Churchman, and in University 
matters an enlightened reformer. 


WE shall publish next week a Budget Supplement 
to The Speaker, discussing naval and military expendi- 
ture, various methods of retrenchment, and the creation 
of new sources of revenue. Lord Welby, Mr. A. J. 
Wilson and other experts will contribute to the 
number, 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TRIUMPH ? 


()* all the confusions the war produced, none have 
been more striking than the perverse and dis- 
ordered view that has been frequently taken of the 
meaning of party. Certain of these strange misconcep- 
tions have been pushed for controversial purposes to 
a point where they become openly ludicrous, as might 
be seen in the efforts of the Government to hold simul- 
taneously two sharply conflicting propositions. The 
partisans of the war maintained at one and the same 
time that the nation was virtually unanimous and that 
the critics of their policy were only concerned to make 
party capital out of a futile opposition to an overwhelm- 
ing opinion. Minorities must not expect justice from 
their critics, but they may at least expect a little more 
method than this in theirinjustice. A similar obsession 
dominated many Liberals. Lord Rosebery, for example, 
congratulated some politicians at Liverpool on their 
declaration that they resolved to place country 
before party, an extraordinary admission that party 
in Lord Rosebery’s judgment was something which 
conflicts with a man’s duty to his nation. The under- 
lying idea of all this loose talk about rising above the 
sense of party, and eschewing the ignoble motives which 
do well enough for carrying on the Government of the 
country in times of peace, is that party is an organisa- 
tion of men pursuing private ends and conducting a 
warfare in the State for the mere sake of the delights 
or the profits of such combat. These critics, in other 
words, identify party with faction ; they regard it as a 
collective attempt to achieve not what is good for the 
country, but certain material objects that will benefit 
particular interests and persons —a sort of universalised 
Rhodesianism. 

If this view of party were the true one, all party 
warfare and criticism would be illegitimate. If the 
object of a party is nothing more than its own 
wealth or power, it is just as unpatriotic to oppose an 
education bill as to oppose a war. Mere party 
spirit can do as much harm in time of 
peace as in time of war, for it is as im- 
portant to the nation that legislation should be 
inspired by public spirit as that its foreign opera- 
tions should be inspired by that spirit. Men who 
regard party as an instrument for serving the nation 
will apply the same high standard to their conduct in 
every crisis; they will decide what course they think 
it best for their country to adopt, and recommend that 
course at all cost to themselves and to their party. Those 
who talk about rising above party, in great crises, 
mean that they habitually act from some lower motive 
of party convenience or interest, and that in some rare 
case they feel themselves capable, under the stimu- 
lating influence of popular enthusiasm, of rising above 
that level. If only men who fling these phrases about 
with such light hearts would reflect on all they imply, 
we should be spared some of the chief temptations to 
political cowardice and some of the worst impostures 
and insincerities of politics. If party spirit is public 
spirit, appealing to the nation on behalf of great 
principles, it can never usurp the sense of duty to one’s 
country. A party spirit which is anything less than 
public spirit is something to be ashamed of at all 
times, and not merely during war. 


It is necessary to recall these rather elementary 
conceptions because the atmosphere of sham mag- 
nanimity still hangs round the spirit of discussion, and 
many persons allow these phrases to terrify or charm 
them into silence or a false approval. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who is the most vehement and ruthless of party 
politicians, is still treated in some quarters as if he 
were too august to be criticised. There may be various 
opinions about the method and the temper in which 
political controversy should be conducted. But one 
thing at least is clear—that the country is only the loser 
by the habit of muffling adverse opinion under the 
guise of a respect or a sympathy that is not genuine. 
Either Liberals oppose Mr. Chamberlain because they 
dislike his policy and his ideas, or they oppose him ina 
fractious and factious temper. If they have opposed 
him because they dislike his policy, they can only cease to 
oppose him when his policy changes or their opinion 
changes. For an opponent to talk of his mission to 
South Africa as if it lifts him out of reach of political 
criticism is to discredit the sincerity of all the convic- 
tions that prompted opposition. We have no respect 
at all for men who want to appropriate Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy, and merely oppose and criticise him 
because they hope to take his place. But politicians 
who with us regard Imperialism as the chief enemy of 
England only lower the tone and the candour of politics 
if they think that Mr. Chamberlain’s arrangements in 
South Africa, or his conduct there, are to be treated as 
a supreme condescension which all Englishmen should 
regard with a patient and uncritical gratitude. Mr. 
Chamberlain has not changed his opinions. He has 
scattered the commonplace perorations of Imperialism 
over the desolate wildernesses of South Africa, and aftera 
fortnight of imprisoned emotion on board ship he assured 
the people of Madeirathat, ‘‘though England might have 
reached her highest point, the Empire must reach to 
the sky,” an aspiration which the Jlorning Leader 
connects not inaptly with the project of the Tower of 
Babel. Mr. Chamberiain returns to England as he left 
it—the avowed enemy of nationalism, the prophet 
of racial megalomania, the determined and masterful 
assailant of all our traditions. He has left behind him 
in South Africa a state of misery and stagnant despotism 
which is the direct result of his policy and the concrete 
expression of the ideas he holds and preaches. 

Mr. Chamberlain believes in all these ideas. 
He has recanted none of them. He has expressly 
declared more than once that his tour was a 
kind of Imperialist demonstration. He puts to 
the credit of Imperialism every single mark 
of consideration which may be paid to him 
in another capacity than that of a particularly 
outspoken and bitter politician. Those Englishmen 
who share his opinions, who regard all that he has 
done and taught as beneficent rather than sinister and 
hateful, will welcome another opportunity for doing him 
honour, Liberals to whom Mr. Chamberlain represents 
the passions and emotions that have played mortal 
havoc with freedom, justice, and the good name of their 
country, would certainly rather prefer to be thought 
churlish and ill-conditioned by the superficial than stamp 
themselves as men who were insincere before or else 
are insincere to-day. Mr. Chamberlain may be 
trusted to make the most of his triumphant return, to try 
to keep alive the moral panics of the war sentiment, 
and to try to throw over the House of Commons 
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something of the spell of a mission in which party politics 
have no place. We hope Liberals will recognise that if 
their convictions are real they owe the nation some- 
thing more than the diversions of a sham and languid 
warfare, or the rivalries of two schools of Imperialism 
whose differences have no relation to the grim realities 
of the struggle between freedom and mastery. 

There is, further, one good reason why men who 
do not think with us, and who have not made up their 
minds to oppose Imperialism, might well hesitate 
over Mr. Chamberlain’s triumph. What is it they 
are celebrating? Is it some brighter conditions in 
South Africa? The assumption is a mockery. Is 
it (and this is more to the point) Mr. Chamberlain’s 
achievement in creating a new spirit in the colonies 
towards the mother-country? If so, the triumph is 
ridiculously premature. Mr. Chamberlain does not 
claim any part in the policy that gave the colonies 
autonomy ; rather he deridesthat policyas little England- 
ism, and he expressly renounced it in a speech in Cape 
Colony. To that policy we owe the colonial contingents 
in the war. Mr. Chamberlain wants something else; he 
wants to force the colonies to adopt a new relationship 
to the mother country. The Colonial Conference was 
the first test of his policy, and it proved a failure, for 
the colonies, whose populations pay 4d. a head to the 
Navy as compared with 15s 2d. paid by the inhabitants 
of these islands, disappointed all his expectations. 
Yet even the Prime Ministers of the colonies were ahead 
of many of the colonists, for Senator Matheson read a 
paper at the Colonial Institute on Tuesday in which he 
condemned Sir Edward Barton’s very modest sugges- 
tion for increasing the Australian subsidy. The truth is 
the colonies are becoming more and more particularist, 
more inclined to regard themselves as complete and 
separate entities, hence the insistance on an Australian 
squadron, the Australian immigration laws, and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s refusal to be drawn into the vortex of 
militarism. Mr. Chamberlain and the war have done 
nothing to extinguish or check that particularist 
spirit; yet Mr. Chamberlain’s reputation depends on 
its disappearance. Nor will everyone forget, in the midst 
of his triumph, that he has returned on the morrow 
of the most stupendous Estimates ever known, and 
that he is entitled to flatter himself that his career has 
done more than that of any other living man to 
increase, not in this country alone, but throughout 
Europe, the burden of taxation and the still more 
intolerable burden of national hatreds. 





THE WOOLWICH ELECTION, 


VI R. CROOKS'S sensational triumph at Wool- 
4 wich is only another aspect of the process 
that is evident in Parliament. The Government which 
obtained its majority by fraudulence and trickery is 
sinking rapidly into discredit and odium. It represents 
a phase, an ephemeral passion, the flood-tide of 
emotions that are now ebbing rapidly and unmis- 
takably. Three years ago the people of England had to 
choose between foreign conquest and socialreform. The 
Government called for foreign conquest; so did the Liberal 
imperialists, who are now pretending that the two were 
not alternatives, but mutually complementary; the 
vigorous Liberals said that conquest in itself was an evil 


thing, andthat domestic reform was an instant need. The 
nation chose conquest, with the inevitable results of 
moral disgrace and staggering taxation. It is now face 
to face with the consequences, and, confronted with the 
painful and pitiless truth, it is in open rebellion 
against the forces it followed with such calamitous 
blindness. 

This reaction has given Mr. Crooks the greatest 
victory ever won at a bye-election. It is not always 
that these victories are deserved by the individuals 
who are returned to Parliament. Mr. Crooks has 
earned his triumph because during the months when 
Liberal Leaguers were applauding the war or watch- 
ing it in a pale and discreet silence, Mr. Crooks was 
denouncing it with all the vigour of his energetic 
nature. In all the talk about Labour representation 
one of the chief arguments is often ignored; it is the 
argument from the courage shown by Labour repre- 
sentatives during the war, men like Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Maddison, and Mr. Keir Hardie. Perhaps the most re- 
doubtable achievement at the election of 1g00 was Mr. 
Burns’s victory at Battersea—a victory gained not by 
evading the issues of Imperialism or by making little 
bargains with that spirit, but by a manly and direct 
assault on all its assumptions and teaching. Mr. Burns 
made Imperialism the issue ; he taught his constituency 
its real meaning ; and he won for himself the respect due 
to resolute and commanding natures. Mr. Crooks was 
not in Parliament in 1900, but he was amongst the 
sturdiest and most outspoken opponents of the war and 
its objects, and a man who survived that ordeal 
may be trusted to stand to his colours in the 
next emergency. Mr. Crooks’s victory has a special 
moral for Liberals. He was a conspicuous member of 
what is called the ‘‘ Pro-Boer” party, and he affirmed 
in the most emphatic language in his address his 
allegiance to Home Rule. It is an axiom with Liberal 
Imperialists that if Liberalism is associated with oppo- 
sition to the Boer War and with Home Rule it cannot 
hope for victory. What becomes of these bogeys when 
a strong Home Ruler and one of the orators at the 
famous Trafalgar-square meeting turns a minority of 
2,000 into a majority of 3,000? The greatest achieve- 
ment at the polls goes to the credit of a man who holds 
the very opinions that the Liberal Imperialists consider 
to be fatal to success. 

Mr. Crooks’s election is not merely a very serious 
blow to the Government. It will certainly act as a 
stimulus to Labour representation. About the future 
developments of that movement we have, as our readers 
know, mixed opinions. If Labour representation is to 
be narrowed down to a well-drilled organisation of 
interests, disclaiming opinions and substituting depen- 
dence upon the will of non-political combinations for 
dependence on the will of political combinations, 
it seems to us a movement that will only increase 
the insincerities and timidities of politics. If it 
is to be an organised effort to send to Parliament men 
who can speak directly of the conditions of the working 
classes of the country, who will play their part in 
political warfare as responsible citizens and not merely 
as trade delegates, we have nothing but good wishes 
for its success. There is no reason to quarrel over 
party labels, and still less reason to patronise men who 
hold ostentatiously aloof by claiming them as the left 
wing of your party. There has been a good deal of 
unnecessary conflict in the past in cases where 
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co-operation and arrangement were possible, and it 
would be a great pity if old rancours and jealousies 
were allowed to govern the strategy of the coming 
campaigns. In the great issue between Imperialism 
and freedom all the available forces must be 
collected, and no cause of disagreement must be 
admitted as final, except a genuine difference of opinion 
on questions of fundamental importance. Mr. Crooks’s 
triumphant return is areal shock to the Government. It 
means that a constituency which has direct reasons for 
looking indulgently on Imperialism has learnt the lesson 
of the last three years, the lesson that a career of con- 
quest abroad involves the entrenchment of privilege at 
home and the neglect of all domestic reforms. We 
hope its salutary effects may go even further. We hope 
Liberals will learn from this election that insipid and 
ambiguous candidates are not always the best candi- 
dates, and we hope the promoters of the doctrine of 
Labour representation may learn to choose as leaders 
to fight their battles, men who have convictions, and are 
not content to be merely dummy trade representatives ; 
men like the members for Battersea and Woolwich. 


THE UNIVERSITY CREWS. 


Y the time these lines appear in print the Oxford 
and Cambridge crews will have almost finished 
their practice on the upper Thames, and on Monday 
afternoon they will make their first efforts on the tide- 
way at Putney. Until they left their home waters the 
history of both crews had been a somewhat chequered 
one. Both had been afflicted by more than the usual 
proportion of accidents and ailments, necessitating the 
absence of several of their members for considerable 
periods, and the work and_ unison consequently 
suffered. Under these circumstances it is somewhat 
surprising that both should have been able to make so 
good a display when they came to row upon the 
Thames. The only explanation is that in both Univer- 
sities the general standard of rowing is high, and that 
these picked men were therefore able to accommodate 
themselves quickly to the various changes that were 
forced upon them. 

Cambridge, as the victors in last year’s race, have 
the first claim on our attention. Their prospects when 
they started practice were decidedly bright. They 
had five of last year’s crew, and to these they soon 
afterwards added a sixth in the person of Taylor. 
Four of these six, it must be remembered, not only 
won against Oxford, but also rowed in the remarkable 
Third Trinity crew which carried off the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup at Henley Regatta in very decisive and 
brilliant style against Leander. A fifth, Nelson, who 
stroked against Oxford, was only prevented by an 
accident occurring three days before the regatta from 
taking part in this great victory. Cambridge had thus 
only two places to fill. For one of these they selected 
Carter, a heavy-weight from King’s College. This 
gentleman, though he was educated at Eton, learnt all 
his rowing on the sluggish waters of the Cam. He is 
a very striking example of what good teaching can do 
for a strong and docile man. He very quickly adapted 
himself to his place, and has gone on steadily improving. 
The other vacant place seems to have caused great 
perplexity to the authorities. Man after man was 





tried, only to be rejected. Finally, Beale, of First Trinity, 
a light-weight who had been rowing No. 7 during 
Edwards-Moss’s absence, was chosen just before the 
crew left for Henley, and was installed at No. 3. 

The crew, as they are now rowing, unquestionably 
impress a spectator with a sense of their power. Most 
of the men sit up well to their work, and evidently no 
effort has been spared to give them correct body-form, 
as well as to teach them to use the driving power of their 
legs. There is a promise of good pace, though it must be 
added that, so far, the movement of the boat through the 
water has not borne a proper relation to the power, or at 
any rate to the appearance of power expended on the 
rowing. The fact is that the crew are not yet together, 
a fault due in a very large measure to Edwards-Moss’s 
recent absence from so important a place as No. 7. 
His rowing at present does not harmonise very well 
with that of the three other stern oars. They have a 
full swing and a fairly elastic recovery, whereas No. 7 
is apt to slouch over his finish and to recover 
laboriously. The style again breaks at No. 4 
(Taylor), whose old faults are very prominent this 
year. He is a wonderfully hard worker, but he uses 
remarkably little swing, chops his oar into the water, 
and, in fact, makes a great toil of all the simple move- 
ments. On the whole, the crew are not so well advanced 
or so lively as last year’s crew were at the same period 
of practice. There is, however, ample time for them 
to remedy their faults and, in particular, to acquire the 
uniformity which they now lack. If they can do this 
they ought to move fast. 

Oxford are rowing four old Blues. Their 
1902 crew never got together, and entirely failed 
to command pace. The rowing then was ponderous 
and generally of poor quality, but the lesson of 
it was laid to heart, and the new material, 
though not exceptionally brilliant, seemed to promise 
well. Monier-Williams was to row stroke, but he met 
with an accident which threatened to remove him from 
the active list for this year’s race. The blow to Oxford’s 
chances was a very serious one. Drinkwater, last 
year's bow, was set to stroke, and Graham, a light- 
weight Etonian, was placed at No. 7, with Field behind 
him at No. 6. Later on the influenza claimed its victims, 
and the practice consequently suffered. A fortnight 
ago the men were rowing without either life or uni- 
formity, and it did not appear possible that the crew 
would be able to extend their powerful opponents 
on the day of the race. Rarely have the fortunes 
of the Dark Blues seemed at a lower ebb. At 
this point, and just in the nick of time, Monier- 
Williams was declared by his doctor to be fit to row. 
He was immediately brought in at stroke ; Drinkwater 
changed to No. 7 ; Field, whose influenza had seriously 
impaired his strength, left the boat; Graham moved 
from No. 7 to No. 2; Milburne came down to No. 6; 
and Kelly, the sculler, to No.4. The effects of this 
kaleidoscopic change were wonderful. The whole 
style of the crew was altered as by a magician’s wand, 
the rowing became smart and lively, and the 
boat, being moved by men working in uniformity, began 
to travel on an even keel. Rarely has a crew 
shown so striking an example of what may 
be called revivalist conversion. Since then they have 
on several occasions been able to prove that they can 
command a turn of speed with which not even their 
most undiscriminating friends would have credited them 
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a fortnight back. We cannot honestly say that at 
present their chances are inferior to those of Cambridge. 
They are lighter (only by about a stone in the aggregate), 
but they are a more level lot. They do not, perhaps, 
make the same impression of power, but the general 
style is livelier and more harmonious. For them, as for 
their rivals, everything depends on the use they make 
of the next fortnight on the tideway. 





THE ARMY—WHERE THE MISCHIEF LIES. 
By L Marcu Puiturps. | 


HE most significant words in the Army Reform 
debate in the House of Commons were spoken 
by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman when he protested 
against the commission ranks of the army being shut 
against all but the leisured classes. He thought it 
would be a monstrous mistake if it were to be under- 
stood from the debate that it was only from those 
classes that commissions were to be filled. And, finally, 
he pleaded for a wider view of the whole question and 
the possibility of admission to the highest grades by 
all classes of the community. A note was struck there 
which a good many people were waiting for. It is 
becoming clearer and clearer, as scheme after scheme 
is tried and fails, that a much more strict measure 
of reform than any yet suggested will have to be 
enforced. And the advantage in the present exasperated 
ill-humour which the country is getting into with its 
army is that it makes the discussion of such a radical 
reform possible. The remedies that have just been 
suggested by Mr. Brodrick are like all former remedies. 
They do not go deep enough. What we want is not a 
reform in army discipline and army examinations, not a 
reform in the army as it exists at present, in fact, at 
all; but a total change in the relations between civil 
and military life, a change in the actual conception and 
creation of the army. For the evils that exist at 
present are not really of military growth, but are 
inherent in the origin of the army. 

There is one mischief that all present evils have 
grown out of, that is responsible for the admitted 
slackness of our officers and the lack of intelligence 
and adaptability in the men. And that in our system 
of allotting commissions. Under this system the prizes 
of the army, all that is worth working for, we reserve 
and lay on one side for a privileged class. The lower 
grades alone, the part not worth having, which no intelli. 
gent and capable citizen will accept, we throw open 
to public competition. The consequence is that neither 
officers nor men have any real inducement to exert them. 
selves in the profession. The officers get everything 
worth having, whether they take any trouble or not; and, 
equally, whether they take trouble or not, the men get 
nothing worth having. Is it much to be wondered at 
under these circumstances that neither officers nor men 
take much trouble at all? Mr. Brodrick thinks 
he can correct the evil as far as his officers are 
concerned by getting senior officers to test lower. But 
that remedy will never work for the simple reason that 
you cannot get a bad system to correct itself. The 
three senior officers in each regiment are to judge the 
subalterns. Yes, but guzs custodiet? These officers 
are themselves a part of that very system they are 
called upon to judge. Is it likely they will impose tests 
which will be too great a strain upon it? Assuredly 


they will do nothing of the kind. They will impose 
such tests as the system can stand, and we shall go on 
much as before. 

But it is in the very substance of the army, its rank 
and file, that the mischief cuts deepest. Technically 
speaking, there is a way open of course from the 
ranks to a commission, but there is no way really. 
Such a commission is next door to impossible to 
obtain, and not only that, but it is not coveted, and in 
nine cases out of ten would be refused if offered. Let 
me give an instance. I knew inthe S. A. campaign a 
young sergeant in the Yorkshires, a first-class soldier 
and devoted to his profession. Yet this man told me, 
when I suggested he would get a commission in the 
campaign, that nothing would induce him to accept 
one. And when we talked it over his reasons 
seemed intelligible enough. How could he live 
the officers’ lives? He knew nothing about polo and 
racing and the rest of it. He aad not money enough 
to join in their sports and pleasures, and he was quite 
sure he would never feel at home in the officers’ mess- 
room. It would all be to him the burden of an honour 
unto which he was not born. He was not discontented 
in the least over it. It had never occurred to him that 
it could be otherwise. Nor did it seem to him the 
least unfair that where he ended a boy fresh from 
school should begin. Only for him he knew there could 
be no further advance. I-give him as a typical case. 
Never have I heard a commission so much as spoken 
of by a common soldier. Promotion from the ranks 
(save where the ranker is a gentleman) is altogether a 
dead letter. It certainly does not influence recruiting. 

A system which offers only the worthless part of 
a profession to its recruits never will get the recruits 
it wants. Unless we can ensure that the army 
shall satisfy legitimate ambition we must go down 
to the apathetic, unambitious classes for our soldiers. 
We must continue, in other words, to put up with 
unintelligent men. It has been suggested that by 
merely increasing the rate of pay in the ranks 
we might meet the difficulty. But we should never 
extend our recruiting in that way to the intel- 
ligent middle classes. The reward of merit is what 
is wanted. All men who are worth having are ambi. 
tious. Hold out the natural rewards of efficiency and 
keenness and you will get men of the right sort. 
Reward intelligence and intelligence will come. 

Our present army is a result, the old inevitable 
result, of separating soldiering from citizenship, and we 
shall not reform it until we grasp the idea of a citizen 
army open freely to the manhood of the whole 
Empire. At present we may almost say of ourselves, 
as foreigners say of us, that we have no army. We 
have an upper class that does a bit of soldiering in the 
intervals of more important pastimes, and we have 
a lower, or lowest, class that will yield whatever 
can be got out of it for a shilling a day. But 
for the main body and strength of our nation you 
will not find it in the army. England has never had 
an army, in the proper sense, since the days of Crom- 
well. And that army she drew from the middle classes, 
She will have an army again, representative of her central 
mass of citizenship in which her chief power and 
earnestness are found, when as a nation she realises 
the fact that the great fighting trade has to be carried 
on like all other trades, and that efficiency at the trade 
itself must be the one and only road to promotion. 
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When that day comes we shall have a healthy and 
complete organisation with vital circulation, as of sap 
in a tree, from top to bottom, insuring a plentiful 
supply of first-rate recruiting material at one end and 
emergence of first-rate leading and controlling material 
at the other. 

The one point that all critics are agreed upon 
to-day is that our army of the future must be first- 
class in quality. The lesson above all others that the 
South African war has taught us is that, with modern 
weapons and the tactics modern weapons make neces- 
sary, everything depends on the individual efficiency 
and intelligence of the men. No scheme can be said 
to touch the difficulty which does not provide efficient 
men, but I cannot find that Mr. Brodricks’ latest scheme 
makes any attempt at providing them. Of one thing! am 
certain. We shall not get them from that class which, 
as the Zimes said in one of its war articles, is driven 
to the recruiting sergeant by frosty nights. Foreign 
nations tap their more intelligent classes by conscrip- 
tion. Is there no way except conscription, and more 
in accordance with the traditions of a free country, by 
which such an army could be levied in England? Cer- 
tainly there is. Throw open the profession to all comers. 
We talk of an ‘‘inducement” to join ; let the profes- 
sion be its own inducement. Let the rewards inherent 
in it be available for all competitors, and be the only 
natural and proper inducement both to join and obtain 
proficiency. No doubt there will be a great deal of 
tinkering, and many inadequate and superficial remedies 
suggested, before the main problem of nationalising 
the army is finally solved. But that main problem 
will force itself upon us more and more as_ these 
lesser remedies fail. For fail they certainly will. No 
remedy can succeed which does not go to the root of 
the evil and deal with the radical defect of our present 
system. The defect, namely—that all the prizes of the 
profession, instead of being worked and striven for, are 
handed over as a present to one particular class, 
and, in consequence, for the mass of our citizens, 
that profession is shorn of its rewards. 





CREDULITY IN COURT. 


bee the connoisseur in credulity the Cavendish case 

offers a text which even the fear of committing a 
contempt of court cannot rank among forbidden topics. 
It is not the eventual fate of the remnant of the 
Cavendish thousands that concerns us, nor need we 
debate the good faith of the spirit who worked 
the Planchette. \t may have been ‘‘an_ honest 
ghost,” and if its knowledge of stocks and shares was 
at fault that only enhances the probability that it 
knew no guile. What is of profounder moment is the 
psychology of the case. An exacting critic of credu- 
lity will insist on two criteria before he will admit 
that he has before him the shy phenomenon 
which he would study. The victim of faith 
must act with a certain audacity and independence, and 
he must prove his sincerity by facing some immediate 
and serious loss. It is rarely indeed that both these 
tests are satisfied, as undoubtedly they were in the case 
of Mr. Cavendish. He believed in planchette in defiance 
of the opinion of the world in which he moved. She is 
a ghost who has had her day, and even in circles where 
belief survives has long since given way to “ Christian 
Science.” To put faith in her is to brave the established 
convention, to strike out a path which the solitary 
disciple must tread alone with no rhythm of marching 









myriads in his ear. In the second place it is clear that she 
exacts sacrifices from her votaries, even to the abandon- 
ment of alla manholdsdear. Sherequiresno ostentatious 
vow of poverty. She clothes her devotee in no mendi- 
cant’s robe, which satiates with honour, even when it 
enjoins privation. She confers no halo of sanctity, no 
consolation of spiritual pride. But steadily and surely 
she divests her client of his wealth. She allows no 
theatrical renunciation, no wholesale and exhilarating 
sacrifice. She warms no votary at the comfortable 
flames of a bonfire of vanities. It is here a stock and 
there a share, now a talent and then a lakh, in a 
drizzle of unworldiness that might cool the faith of a 
yogi and quench the ardour of a flageliant. The faith 
that can cultivate a planchette is faith indeed. 

The annals of humanity are poor in instances of 
true credulity. Superstition, to be sure, has been 
common, but while true credulity is an innovator, 
superstition ranks among the conservative forces of 
human nature. Witchcraft and magic have kept their 
hold on mankind by trading on our habits of mental 
inertia, and if they have called on their votaries for 
some feat of belief, which to us seems daring, it implied, 
in point of fact, no departure from the mental habits of 
the period in which it flourished. Still less have the 
occult arts demanded from their practitioners any 
immediate sacrifice. They have rather advertised 
themselves as the path to wealth and to power. 
The history of heresy supplies instances enough of 
daring innovation supported by material sacrifice, but in 
all these cases the persecution was involuntary and 
accidental. The touchstone of credulity, that sheer 
enthusiastic, disinterested credulity which lifts a man to 
a pinnacle above the beasts, and assures us of the dignity 
of human reason, is a readiness to embrace a faith which 
enjoins something akin to self-destruction amid the 
laughter and scepticism of the unbelieving majority. 
The annals of credulity are arid because of the pestilent 
accident which devoted mankind during the age of 
faith to the ascendency of arace of intellectuals. The 
first centuries of our era were a riot of faiths. The 
struggles of orthodox and heretic were a competition 
in credulity. But the Greeks were abroad, and while 
the ruder peoples might readily have proved their faith 
by practical excesses, a Greek bishop was satisfied if 
he could take the Homoousion as an English squire will 
take a five-barred gate. Arian vied with Athanasian 
in propounding tests for true credulity, and even Julian 
despised the Church, not because it credited marvels, 
but rather because its wonders were inferior to those 
of the older creed. But neither Julian nor Athanasius 
dreamed of proving his credulity by doing something 
to his own immediate hurt. 

But the triumphs of Mr. Cavendish’s planchette 
can be paralleled, and that on a large and heroic scale. 
Two instances at least of true credulity which became 
epidemic are recorded in history. The more recent 
case is fairly familiar, and it was so tragic that one 
does not care to linger over it. In 1856 the Kaffirs of 
Xosa tribe were converted by a medicine-man, who 
induced them to slaughter their cattle and destroy 
their corn, promising that new herds, which no man 
could number, would on a certain day spring from the 
soil. They obeyed his teaching to the letter, and a 
hideous famine which all but exterminated the tribe 
was the natural consequence. Rarely on this earth 
has any race enjoyed the tremendous exaltation 
through which this tribe must have passed before it 
perpetrated its stupendous act of faith. 

There is more of comedy and as much of miracle in 
a forgotten tale, enshrined in the rare pages of a His- 
tory of Turkey, published in 1680, by a shrewd observer 
of men, a certain Paul Rycaut, of the Royal Society, 
who was King Charles’s Consul in Smyrna. Of all 
races it is the Jews who furnished the soil for this fine 
flower of credulity. The hero of the movement was a 
certain Sabatai Sevi, a rabbi, whose father was broker 
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to an English merchant in Smyrna. He proclaimed 
himself Messiah, and announced the coming of his 
Kingdom for the Annus Mirabilis, 1666. It was no petty 
schism, no parochial heresy. A year sufficed to bring to 
Sabatai’s fold the whole Jewry of the Levant. The 
ghetto was his in Smyrna and Salonica, and his initials 
were blazoned in gold on the walls of the synagogue at 
Stamboul. A daring rabbi who dissented was delivered 
to the Turks, who sent him—for a consideration—to 
the galleys. The fame of the movement spread to 
Europe. Embassies came from Italy, and pilgrims 
from Buda, Amsterdam, and Cracow. The wondering 
Turks saw their Jewish neighbours abandon themselves 
to every extravagance of mortification and «penance. 
Some fasted even ‘‘ beyond the abilities of nature.” 
Others buried themselves in the earth with nothing 
but their impotent heads above ground to tempt the 
dogs and the street boys. Others indulged in the lash 
or pricked themselves with thorns. Some spoke with 
tongues, and even the children, as Rycaut observes, 
were not spared by the devil which plagued them. 
Elias was observed to frequent their feasts, and it was 
actually noticed that if a plate of savoury meat was 
left on the table for his consumption over night, it was 
commonly gone in the morning. Sabatai worked 
miracles, and all Smyrna had witnessed a pillar of fire 
which stood by him when he reasoned with the 
Cadi. But of all these wonders the chief was this— 
that the Levantine Jews desisted from trade. In all 
Turkey, while Sabatai was supreme, usury was un- 
known, bargaining ceased,and even the Turks grew rich. 


“All business was laid aside, none worked or opened shop, 
unless to clear his warehouse of merchandise at any price : 
who had superfluity in household stuff sold it for what he 
could, but yet not to Jews, who were interdicted from all 
bargains or sales under pain of excommunication, pecuniary 
muicts or corporal punishment ; for their comportment as 
to business and employment was esteemed the test or touch- 
stone of their faith.” 


For a year the ghettos were busy in no other task 
than the disbursement of their wealth. The poor lived 
by the hundred on the doles of the rich, and the 
merchant spent his days in winding up his affairs 
against the hour of his return to the New Jerusa- 
lem. It was even rumoured that the Jews 
of Constantinople, obeying an express command 
from the Messiah, voluntarily paid their just 
debts. Here, at last, was the true note of that 
credulity which courts a sacrifice. In the end, 
Sabatai, who had prophesied the overthrow of the 
Grand Turk, was thrown into prison. His confine- 
ment was long and honourable, for the Jews of Europe 
and Asia flocked in their thousands to his prison, and 
the Pasha who had the keeping of him grew rich by 
charging five or ten dollars a head to every Israelite 
who desired to touch the hem of his garment. 
It was sheer petty jealousy which spoiled the 
comedy in the end. A disappointed rival went 
to Adrianople and alarmed the Sultan, who 
sent for the Messiah with incontinent haste, 
and forced the wretched man to choose between 
martyrdom and Islam. Sabatai was no hero, and, 
feeling unequal at the moment to a miracle, turned 
pervert. The most startling feature of the whole tale 
is, perhaps, the sequel, which lay beyond Rycaut’s ken. 
The major part of Jewry returned to orthodoxy, but to 
this day there survives in Salonica a numerous sect of 
hybrid Jewish Moslems, the descendants of men whose 
faith was so robust that they actually followed their 
discredited Messiah in his second creed. 

It is a tale full of promise for the connoisseur in 
credulity. Credulity has her rare moments, and her 
improbable victims. She can achieve her triumphs 
with the most stubborn material, and take her toll of 
races which have never yet paid tribute to the ideal. 
She visited the ghettos of the Levant, and who shall 
predict where next the enthusiasm of disinterested faith 
will appear? It might even be worth while to watch 
the cables from Johannesburg. H, N. B. 


SOME MARCH EXHIBITIONS. 

ERTAINLY the Royal Society of Painter-etchers is 

the poorer if not the sadder by the resignation of 
Messrs. D. Y. Cameron and William Strang. Whatever 
may have been the real reason for the retirement of these 
artists, their work can be ill-spared from an exhibition which 
depends so largely for its interest on the presence of original 
etching as opposed to mere translation. Yet it would be 
unjust to the Society to suggest, notwithstanding these ab- 
stentions, that there is not a good deal here which is above 
the average ; even in mezzotint, the modern condition of 
which must necessarily suffer from its comparison with the 
epoch of the great British mezzotinters, there are signs of 
good and laudable effort. This is especially noticeable in 
the landscape. Mr. Joseph Knight, to take an example, 
contributes an earnest and careful “Original Mezzotint ” 
(No. 24), in which he renders the mystery of moonlight on 
a mere with wooded shores. Mr. Thomas Barrett’s grey- 
black “ A Moorland Road” also gives satisfaction, though 
its coldness of tone seems a little objectless. The land- 
scapes of Mr. David Waterson strike an impressionistic 
note, their fine treatment of light, loose technique and rich 
tone being, perhaps, as effective as anything here; we are 
rather sorry, however, to notice that the print of “ The 
Evening Star and the Mist” appears to have been manipu- 
lated since it came from the plate. ‘Then Mr. A. C. Meyer 
shows some charming studies of Dutch types, and among 
the more familiar styles in the gallery the two Jew heads 
of Mr. Hermann Struck suggest their inspiration by their 
titles, and one accepts their Rembrandtesque character as 
a matter of course ; both the studies are admirable in their 
way. Good examples of direct etching are Miss Minna 
Bolingbroke’s “ Abbot Kirton’s Gateway, Peterborough,” 
and Mr. W. Monk’s sunshine resisting “ Newgate Prison,” 
and a clever effect of snowbound landscape is given by Mr. 
Percy Wadham in his “ Windsor Castle—Mid-winter.” 
Messrs. Charles Holroyd, R. W. Macbeth, P. Helleu, and 
Walter Bayes also contribute work, the last’s landscapes 
echoing with curious preciseness the gemlike daintiness of 
his painting. Mr. East’s “ poker work” effects are interest- 
ing rather than beautiful—and lastly there is Professor 
Legros to consider. Candidly, we have seen more pleasant 
work than that which he now exhibits. The grimness of 
his “ ‘Triomphe de la Mort—Les Bouches Inutiles,” is ap- 
palling, just as its strength is indubitable. Again, the face 
of the bent peasant woman in “L’Ouragan” over-empha- 
sises the terror and tragedy of the tempest by its repulsive- 
ness. We must confess a preference for M. Legros when 
he tempers his strength with gentleness, even as in the 
neighbouring “ Vieux Napolitain.” 

At the Goupil Gallery there is the usual collection of 
works by living and recently deceased painters of the Bri- 
tish, Dutch, and French schools. We notice that there are 
half a dozen new contributors to this exhibition—foremost 
among them M. Le Sidaner, the Parisian impressionist, Mr. 
W. M. Petrie, of Glasgow, and Mr. J. Cossaar, of Amster- 
dam, no less than eight works being shown by the first- 
named. But the feature of the display is undeniably the 
pictures painted in the Raffaelli colours by Messrs. George 
Clausen and Bertram Priestman, both of whom appear to 
have been quite converted to the new medium. Both, too, 
use it with considerable success, although in Mr. Priest- 
man’s “ Sunset on the Thames” there prevails a somewhat 
undue riotousness of colour ; the adaptability, however, of 
the oil pastel to Mr. Clausen’s technique is beyond ques- 
tion, his “Roadside Cottages” constituting a charming 
essay in vibrating light. M. Raffaelli himself shows a 
study of a girl in a p'nk blouse, entitled “ Millinery,” which 
is painted rather more solidly than is his wont, and there 
are further demonstrations of Raffaellitism by Messrs. 
Grosvenor Thomas, A. D. Peppercorn, and George Henry. 
That strong painter, Mr. José Weiss, though he has one 
Raffaelli picture, seems to find the old method better suited 
to his landscape harmonies of browns, greens, an rainy 
greys. Of the older masters, two fairly representative 
Harpignies should be noted ; there is also a good example 
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of Ter Meulen in “ The Flock,” and a small but intensely 
characteristic pastel, “Au café chantant,” by M. Degas, 
helps to complete a varied and excellent collection. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to call attention to the 
remarkable exhibition at Mr. McQueen’s gallery in the 
Haymarket, where the firm of George Bell and Sons are 
showing a collection of fine art books, representative of 
their output during the past few years, together with a 
number of original illustrations by Messrs. Byam Shaw, 
Garth Jones, Anning Bell, W. Heath Robinson, Miss For- 
tescue Brickdale, and others. Most of the volumes are 
familiar to us as regards their contents ; but the exquisite 
bindings of certain éditions de luxe cannot fail to provide 
a new attraction to lovers of the Book Beautiful in whole 
and in parts. Notable examples of artistic production are 
Mr. Marillier’s standard work on Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
with a Cockerell binding of Niger morocco, and Mr. Whit- 
man’s “The Print Collector's Handbook” in Levant 
morocco, and from the inexpensive cloth-bound “ Minia- 
ture Series of Painters” to the most sumptuous tomes, em- 
bellished by Bartolozzi engravings or dainty miniatures, 
there is scarcely a cover that does not bear the impress cf 
careful thought and genuine taste. As for the drawings, 
the facility of Mr. Byam Shaw is recalled by the hundred 
and more illustrations to the Chiswick Shakespeare, which 
he has produced within the last three years. We have 
already had occasion to deal with this artist’s sympathetic 
handling of his subject, and it only remains to record the 
opinion that his interpretations will rank hereafter with the 
best of the work done by Gilbert and others in the sixties. 
Mr. Garth Jones deals with more abstract themes in his 
drawings for Milton’s poems, and shows, perhaps, a finer 
appreciation of line, though less literary intelligence, than 
Mr. Shaw, whilst Mr. Heath Robinson’s particularly 
vigorous art finds a fine opportunity in the poems of Edgar 
Allen Poe. The latter's large drawings owe much of their 
decorative value to his use of a broad, firm outline; the 
method would be dangerous were his draughtsmanship less 
sure. 


F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


‘¢ | ~ XPERIENCE is a dear school,” says Franklin, 

E- ‘* but fools will learn in no other, and scarce in 
that.” Will the Navy Estimates convince them ? 
There could not be a clearer political moral. The Navy 
Estimates are simply the insurance that the nation pays 
for one of the most costly careers it ever sustained. 
Within the period of Mr. Chamberlain’s Secretaryship of 
the Colonies, the net Naval Estimates have been doubled 
—that is to say, they have expanded in round figures 
from 17 millions to 34 millions. Divide this disastrous 
eight year era into two parts, for it is only within 
the latter period that Lord Salisbury’s partial abne- 
gation of power gave Mr. Chamberlain supremacy 
in practical policy and (what is equally important) 
made him our chief figure in the eyes of Europe. 
Eleven millions of this total must be credited to this 
second phase of Imperialism, when the crater no 
longer smouldered, but was in full eruption. The same 
moral applies, with still more direct emphasis, to the 
Army Estimates. From 1895-g6 to 1898-9, the net 
Army Estimates had only grown from (nearly) 18 mil- 
lions to nearly 19 millions and a quarter. From 
1898-9 up to the present year they have grown from 
19 millions to 34 millions. Here, then, is the normal 
price of Mr. Chamberlain, exclusive of such fancy sums 
as the expenditure on the South African war. 


What is the policy behind such Estimates? Scatter- 
brained journalism is ready with its answer, which, as 
usual, turns out to be no answer at all. I see the 
Daily Telegraph prints a special article, entitled ‘‘ The 
Contest for Sea Power,” which, if it means anything, 
invites this country to treat its Navy as an anti-Euro- 
pean and, indeed, anti-world force, designed for use 
against the Dual Alliance, or the Triple Alliance, or 
both combined, with the United States thrown 
in. ‘*Great Britain,” writes this sage, ‘‘is faced 
not merely with the Dual Alliance, the rivals 
of the nineties, but by the Triple Alliance, 
while, as with new adherents, the United States, the 
latest convert, is the most enthusiastic supporter of 
the teaching of the past.” I suppose his cryptic sen- 
tence must be taken to read that our naval rivals exist 
in every part of the world but Japan. It does not occur 
to this writer that if we arm, as we appear to others 
to be arming, against the civilised world, the world 
will arm against us, until we reach the point, now 
rapidly approaching, when it will consider our 
policy to be a menace to its peace and financial 
stability. No other end can come to a calcu- 
lation based on such a thesis as that we cannot 
allow Russia, with enormous material interests in the 
Far East, to outweigh us in that quarter in naval 
strength—a calculation growing directly out of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Yet, if we only consider it, 
the real Continental movement of the last five years has 
all been in the direction of the reduction of armaments, 
while in France that movement has grown to be a 
moral and political propaganda of the first interest 
and importance. To all that stream of generous ideas 
the England of to-day is lost, and, indeed, constitutes 


the leading reactionary influence. 
* * * * * 


Nothing could be more disheartening than the 
incident in the House of Commons on Thursday night 
when the Leader of the Opposition, proposing to 
adjourn a debate on a subject on which the House had 
certainly had no adequate intellectual preparation, was 
subject to the indignity of hearing his followers on the 
bench behind him—one of them a mere Parliamentary 
babe—vociferously cheering the hostile speech of 
the Prime Minister. Personally, I think Sir 
Henry’s motion should have come later, when 
the mere sensational interest in Mr. Balfour's 
artful disclosure of his crude and inchoate plan 
had been satisfied. But the motion was in itself 
a proper one, and the manner in which some members 
of the Opposition received it shows what shallow 
views of policy and what deeply disloyal feelings have 
survived the divisions of the war. The reflection is 
made that there ought to be more consultation among 
the leaders. Yes, indeed. But who deprived Sir 
Henry of the co-operation which he needs when he has 
to face two Parliamentary tacticians of the calibre of 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain ? 

a = * * * 

The present situation on the Front Opposition 
Bench cannot indeed continue indefinitely. Who 
might be called upon to end it? Whenever such a 
question is asked, one’s mind recurs naturally to Mr. 
Asquith. He is essentially a moderator by tempera- 
ment. His strength is as a Parliamentarian, and his 


place is certainly by the side of the man who has had 
to bear the brunt of the most difficult situation that 
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Liberalism has encountered since 1886. Mr. Asquith 
must by this time have taken the measure of the incon- 
stant and perturbing figure who, without a single 
Liberal idea, throws the entire machine of Liberalism 
out of gear. With Mr. Asquith fully reconciled and 
in harmony with the acting leader and with Mr. 
Morley, the most impressive moral force in the party 
and perhaps in the country, the whole political sky 
might begin to clear. 
- * > * * 

The Welsh Bishops have finally decided to reject 
the Lloyd-George concordat. But not unanimously. 
It is notorious that the Bishop of St. Asaph, by far the 
most powerful of the Welsh diocesans, was strongly 
in favour of the terms, and did his best to get 
them accepted. Nor is there any reason to believe that 
the Government were hostile. More important still 
is the fact that, so far as Welsh lay opinion has been 
revealed, it is overwhelmingly on the side of the com- 
promise. Without lay support the Church has not the 
chance of raising the great sustentation fund for which 
the councils are entitled to call, and will now call in 
peremptory fashion. It is safe to say that support will 
not be generally given. Where will the Church schools 
be then ? 

. * * * * 

It is not encouraging to see the light-hearted way 
in which the House of Commons, now bent on reducing 
the expenditure, binds itself to proposals like the 
Committee of Defence. Take one point alone. What 
right has the Prime Minister of this country to accept a 
position that divides his interest between the general 
supervision of the country’s affairs and the direction of 
a body dealing solely with armed defence? As things 
stand, Mr. Balfour is far too often absent from the 
House of Commons, and these absences are said to be 
largely due to his labours in connection with the 
new organisation. To suggest that such a body 
tends to economy is idle. When since Cabinets 
began did the heads of the two war services act 
in the interest of reduced estimates? Are soldiers and 
sailors likely to economise in their own departments ? 
And what more serious misdirection of energy could 
there be than to set military and naval specialists—not 
experts—to consider the mixed political and executive 
problems which Mr. Gibson Bowles expounded? As 
for permanency, the only element of that character in 
the Committee is that the heads of the services will be 
admitted to a kind of quasi-Cabinet intimacy. Con- 
tinuity of personal service—the one really valuable 
factor in such an institution—is expressly eliminated. 

* a * * * 

The omission of Mr. Bowles’s name from the 
Public Accounts Committee, even if Mr. Bowles accepts 
the consequences of his party’s coldness tu him, is an 
event of the most unfortunate character. The Public 
Accounts Committee was established in 1862, and if 
my readers desire a lucid and informing sketch of 
its work they cannot do better than read Mr. 
Bowles’s evidence before the Committee on Public 
Expenditure. Thanks entirely to the member for 
King’s Lynn, the functions of th Committee, which 
are practically those of a body of auditors of appropria- 
tion accounts, have supplied something of a corrective 
to the alarming laxity of the Executive and of the 
House of Commons under the rule of guillotine and 
closure. The Committee could criticise the ex. 


penditure of every farthing of public money, 
could object to the ‘‘lumping” of votes, and 
could and did do much towards keeping intact the 
historic system of a strict yearly account to Parliament. 
I do not know what the Committee will do now that it has 
lost its chief watch-dog. The Committee is not a party 
organisation, for it is the practice of the Government of 
the day to surrender its chairmanship to a member cf 
the Opposition. All the more regrettable is it to note 
this blow to the spirit of criticism which, not at all too 
soon, is labouring to restore the old balance of power 


between the House and the Cabinet. 
> * * * * 


Mr. Hunter Blair asks me to suggest a single 
Bishop appointed by Lord Salisbury who could properly 
be called an Extremist. I, of course, name the Bishop 
of Rochester, whose elevation was the first for which 
the third Salisbury Administration was responsible. It 
would be hard to suggest a man answering more 
closely to the idea of an Extremist. 

* * * * a 

By substituting ‘‘ peace ” for ‘‘ Greece,” my friend 
the printer destroyed the meaning of the sentence in 
which last week I recalled Lord Rosebery’s recent 
relationship to the idea of nationalities. What I said 
was that Lord Rosebery had thrown Armenia to the 
wolves, had been hostile to Greece, had promoted the 
destruction of the Dutch Republics, and had deserted 
Ireland. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MUNICEPs. 


RATING OF GROUND VALUES. 

I hear that a very favourable reception is expected in 
the House of Commons to the bill for rating in towns. 
The bill has been entrusted to Mr. Macnamara. ‘Those 
who perceive that this proposal (which has the support of a 
Cabinet Minister as well as of many distinguished authori- 
ties ‘on taxation) offers the only radical remedy for over- 
crowding, should write to their local M.P. and ask him to 
support the bill. I cannot praise the Housing Bill intro- 
duced by the same prolific politician, which provides that 
for housing purposes local authorities may borrow at 2 per 
cent. interest. Why any interest at all? Is it seriously 
proposed that one man should pay rates in order that 
another may be relieved of rent ? 


LICENSING SESSIONS. 

The sessions, which came in like a lion, have gone out 
like a lamb, thanks to the efforts of the “ Trade,” which has 
sent Mr. Rufus Isaacs and other eminent counsel about 
the country to frighten the justices, and especially to plead 
for delay until the Farnham Appeal is settled. The Trade 
also declares that a compensation bill will be introduced 
into the House of Commons shortly. No doubt. But 
who imagines that it will pass? It is announced that the 
brewers and their friends are to have a meeting in camerd 
to discuss the situation, over which the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury will preside. It should be a highly spirituous meet- 
ing, and will no doubt take place in properly licensed pre- 
mises. I cannot help remembering that nearly all the 
Bishops voted in favour of parish council meetings being 
held in public-houses. 


DRUNKENNESS IN THE FARNHAM DIVISION. 

A correspondent living in the Farnham Division has 
been much struck by the excessive facilities provided and 
the excessive drinking which goes on in that part of Surrey : 
“ T note that you are interested in the Farnham Licensing 
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case. There is one license to every 126 inhabitants, with 
the result that during the eight months I have been in the 
district I have seen more people drunk than during the pre- 
vious twelve years in Adelaide, with a population more than 
ten times as large. It is very necessary that something 
should be done to lessen the evil, which is even worse in 
the surrounding villages. | About two miles from here is a 
village called Wreekelsham, with a population of 600, and in 
its maim street there are five licensed houses within 
200 yards, besides another in a side street, and several 
grocers’ licenses. On Monday afternoons the whole village 
is drunk, and one has to drive through it very carefully.” 
Our correspondent is a distinguished Australian who has 
travelled as wisely and far more widely than Odysseus. His 
diagnosis of Farnham shows that the Justices were more 
than justified and that the decisions of the sessions wer 
supported by the facts as well as the law. 


JupiciaL v. Capricious. 

The lawyers who are acting for the “ Trade” have 
been very busily employed in Parliament, at the licensing 
sessions and in the columns of the Press in concocting 
fallacious arguments for the purpose of limiting the discre- 
tion of justices at licensing sessions. One of these is a 
quotation from the Lord Chancéllor’s judgment in Sharp 
v. Wakefield, which is designed to show that the justices 
must act like judges and decide only on the evidence placed 
before them at the sessions. Unfortunately, however, for 
the argument, the Lord Chancellor (as Mr. ‘T. P. Whittaker 
points out) has already disposed of the matter by explaining 
in a later case—Boulter v. The Justices of Kent—that by 
“ judicially ” he meant “ not capriciously.” 


PAUPER IMBECILEs. 

In a letter to the Somersetshire papers Sir Edward Fry 
suggests that imbecile and idiot pauper children should be 
housed in a separate institution instead of being brought 
up, as at present, on outdoor relief at home, in workhouses, 
or in asylums. A committee of the Somerset County 
Council, having considered the question, propose to acquire 
buildings for the purpose. The objects of the separate in- 
stitution are to render the imbeciles’ lives more endurable by 
giving them the industrial training which they cannot obtain 
in ordinary schools, and by protecting them from the ill 
treatment to which their mental deficiencies expose them. 
Drawing on his judicial experience the ex-Lord Justice ex 
plains that “a large number of the mothers of illegitimate 
children are of weak intellect.” that their children, and 
habitual paupers, are usually of the same type, and that “a 
large part of the petty crime of the country is committed by 
persons below the average in intellectual power.” Assum 
ing. therefore, that “ the ranks of the imbecile and the insane 
are recruited from the children of the imbecile,” Sir Edward 
tells the ratepayers that the initial expense of the new insti- 
tution would be more than balanced by the check to this 
evil, and to the unremunerative expenditure which results. 


A Userut ANNUAL. 

Mr. Dumsday’s Local Law and Legislation (1902) 
(London: Hadden Best and Co.) keeps up the utility of the 
preceding volumes. For a reasonable price (1os.) it sup- 
plies the statutes of the year, so far as they relate to local 
government, with annotations, a digest of all or nearly all 
the cases which were decided during the year, and the orders 
and circulars issued by Government departments. Mr. 
Dumsday’s work seems to have been carefully done, and as 
the importance of local government grows every year the 
hook should be a hardy annual. The index might be better. 


Locat GOVERNMENT REFORM IN RussIa. 


The anniversary of the emancipation of the serfs 
(March 4) was celebrated by a dinner of Liberals in 
St. Petersburg. The remarkable feature of the dinuver 
seems to have been the confidence of all present that a 
great reform movement is at hand and will soon be success- 
fully carried through. We are not quite sure, however, 


that the project for the reorganisation of the rural police 
and the payment of their wages by the central Government 
will be quite such a boon to the peasantry as the Times 
correspondent imagines. ‘The cost of the rural police to 
the communes is estimated at over twenty millions of 
roubles a year. The new force is to be less than half the 
size and is only to cost about 9,500,000 roubles. One would 
siippose that the measure if it really is to be adopted by 
the Council of State should be regarded partly as a set-off 
for the local license duties which were recently transferred 
to the Imperial] Exchequer, partly as a measure of retrench- 
ment, and partly as a means of controlling the revolutionary 
disturbances. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to Muntceps, Speaker office.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


“HELOTS” AND “SLAVES.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I hardly think that people generally have ap- 
preciated, what has been noticed by Sir Robert Reid alone 
among public speakers—-I mean the significance of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s admissions that the late war against the Re- 
publics was fought under a misunderstanding. For in- 
stance, at Pretoria Mr. Chamberlain said to the Boer 
deputation on January 8: 

* All our past trouble and difficulties have arisen not so 
much from real differences of opinion as because we have 
failed to understand each other.” 

And again on January 28, at Lichtenburg : 

** The war was brought about, as I believe, by misunder- 
standing between us. You were suspicious of us and we 
were suspicious of you.” 

‘the same idea, expressed in different terms, is to be 
found in other of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speeches. 

Nor is this to be wondered at when he compares the 
existing condition of things in the late Republics with that 
which he denounced before the war, and to reform which 
the war was undertaken. Among the many alleged causes 
of the war I suppose the two most emphatically insisted 
upon were the refusal of the franchise to the alien white 
population and the alleged harsh treatment, sometimes 
called “ indenturing,” sometimes “ slavery,” of the blacks. 
How do these matters stand now ? 

With regard to the franchise, the Boer Government, it 
will be remembered, reduced the period required to qualify 
aliens for it successively from fourteen years to nine, from 
nine to seven prospective, and seven prospective to 
seven retrospective, and, finally, to five years retrospective, 
and if Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner had accepted 
the Boer offer of August 19, 1899, every respectable 
white alien who had resided in the ‘Transvaal for five years 
might have had the full voting rights of a ‘Transvaal citizen 
within a few months from that date. The offer, however, 
was refused because the Boers asked Mr. Chamberlain not 
to insist further on his claim of suzerainty, founded upon 
the preamble of a treaty cancelled fifteen years before. 

So the war took place, and the middle of r902 found 
Lord Milner seated on the throne of President Kruger, and 
in a position to enfranchise all those aliens whom he had 
indignantly described as “ helots” under the Boer Repub- 
lic. What has been done? Till December last, nothing ; 
but then was passed an ordinance conferring upon aliens 
after five years’ residence—precisely the same period as that 
offered by the Boers—*“ all the rights and obligations of a 
natural-born British subject in the Transvaal.” What are 
these? The denial of the right to vote for anybody or 
anything, either Executive, Parliamentary, or Municipal ; 
whereas under the Boer law the naturalised alien could have 
voted for the high Executive officers, for both Houses of 
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the Volksraad, and, if of sufficient property, for his Muni- 
cipality. 

But it will be said that these rights will all come with 
the early grant of representative institutions. | There is, 
however, a graver difference between the Boer law and the 
Milner ordinance, which will not be affected by this. The 
former gave the alien who satisfied the conditions required 
by it an absolute right to the vote. The latter makes the 
right completely dependent upon the will of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Transvaal, who may refuse to allow the 
naturalisation of any or every “ Uitlander” whom he 
chooses, no matter how long they may have resided in the 
lransvaal. Here are the words of See. 1 (3) ot Ordin- 
ince 46 of 1902, to verify my statement : , 

“The Lieutenant-Governor, if satisfied with the evidence 
adduced, shall take applicant’s case into consideration, and 
nay, with or without assigning any reason, grant or with 
hold a certificate (of naturalisation) as he thinks most con- 
ducive to the public good, and no appeal shall lie from his 
decision.” 

The net result, therefore, of the war as regards the 
enfranchisement of the white “ helots”” may be said to be 
that they have to wait to qualify for a vote the same time 
as they would have had to wait under the Boer law, but that 
a present there is no vote to qualify for, and that when any 
vote is allowed them they will only be able to get it if 
and when the Lieutenant-Governor pleases, instead of as 
of right under the Boer law. 

With regard to the natives, the widespread denuncia- 
tion before the war of the way the Boers have been in the 
habit of treating them turns out to have been so utterly mis- 
taken that we have actually adopted the Boer laws and have 
increased the burdens which they imposed upon the natives. 
Nay, more, we have discovered, and that is the justification 
for the increased taxation, that the natives, and not the 
Boers, were the real slave holders, the slaves being the wives 
of the native husbands. 

Tt will, I think, be admitted by impartial persons to 
be an extraordinary thing that Mr. Chamberlain never dis- 
covered this fact before he came into contact with certain 
mining magnates of Johannesburg, and still more extra- 
ordinary that the fact has not been known to the greatest 
authorities on native laws and habits. Take, for instance, 
such a man as the late Sir Theophilus Shepstone, who 
probably had more experience of natives than any British 
official at the Cape in our time. When giving his evidence 
to the Native Laws Commission of 1881 this is what he 
said: 

“ The Kaffir wives have their rights and the means of in- 
sisting upon their being recognised. A husband is entitled 
to punish his wife, but somehow he usually gets the worst of 
it. Public opinion is against cruelty to women. She need 
not work except of her own free will. If her husband beat 
her for being idle, she would run off to her friends, and he 
would be liable to forfeit, on account of his cruelty, the 
dowry paid for her.” 

Nevertheless, to please these mining magnates it is 
proposed to add to the taxation imposed upon the native hus- 
hands, which, be it observed, has already been made four 
times as high as it was under the Boer Government. By 
the Boer law of 1895 there was imposed upon every adult 
male native a poll tax of £2, and upon every married man 
a hut tax of ros. per wife, and there was a liability to Road 
Rate, which would be for the most part nominal. But by 
Lord Milner’s Native Tax Ordinance of 1902 there is re- 
imposed the Boer poll tax of £2, and also a further tax of 
f2 instead of ros. for each additional wife. 

In order that there may be no mistake in the native 
mind as to the object of this tax, exemption may be granted 
to natives who can satisfy a magistrate or native commis 
sioner that they are “ prevented from working and indigent,” 
and “ in any case in which the accused person claims not to 
be liable for the whole or a portion of the said tax the 
resident magistrate or native commissioner or sub-commis- 
sioner shall determine the amount due, if any, and order 
payment thereof.” So that the amounts to be levied and 
the persons to be taxed under this labour law depend largely 


upon the judgment or discretion of officials, many of whom 
will be little experienced in such a delicate duty. 

The best expert opinion in South Africa is that so far 
from driving the natives to work in the mines the fresh taxa- 
tion will simply drive them away altogether from the ‘Trans- 
vaal, and so aggravate the scarcity of labour already existing 
on the Randt. The alternative is dangerous disaffection on 
the part of the natives, provoked by the imprisonment which 
may be summarily inflicted for non-payment of the tax by 
“any magistrates, native commissioners, assistant-magis- 
trates, or sulb-commissioners ” for non-payment of the tax. 
Have we already forgotten the reports of Sir Richard Martin 
on the causes of the Matabele and Mashona rising against 
the Chartered Company, and of Sir David Chalmers on the 
native rebellion in Sierra Leone? The latter, it will be 
remembered, arose out of the imposition of a 5s. hut tax, 
and this is what Sir D. Chalmers, after a laborious investi- 
gation oré the spot, reported to the Queen : 

“ The hut tax, together with the measures used for its en- 
forcement, were the moving causes of the insurrection. 
There was a widespread belief that it was a means of taking 
away their rights in their country and property. —e 
With a great deal of prevailing loyalty to authority the 
native African has a strong grasp of the idea of individual 
liberty, and a tax peremptorily imposed irrespective of the 
consent of the taxpayer is felt to be derogatory to liberty. 
‘ \ poll tax has been suggested instead of a hut tax. 
Such a tax was formerly tried at the Gold Coast, but was 
so unsuccessful that it was given up. It should always be 
borne in mind that in addition to the other evils of such 
taxes they ever tend to induce the inhabitants to leave the 
territories. 

The condition to-day alike of the white “ helot ” and 
the black “ slave” in the Transvaal as compared with their 
condition under the Boer Government would indeed be one 
to make the unskilful laugh if it did not make the judicious 
grieve. The black man subject to the same Pass Law 
except that he must be imprisoned in certain cases where 
hefore he could be flogged, but still liable to be flogged, and 
taxed as he has never been taxed before; and the white 
man governed, to use Lord Milner’s words, “ autocratically,” 
not merely deprived of any voice in the government of his 
town, or country, but liable to arbitrary arrest, im)prison- 
ment, and exile, and the ransacking of his private corre- 
spondence, at the will of an executive and officials, in the 
appointment of whom not one of the residents in the 
country has had any voice. 

These are facts which will dispel the glamour of Mr. 
Chamberain’s oratory, and will only deepen the real colonial 
view of him, which is expressed not so well by Reuter’s 
glowing reports as by the old Dutch lady, who fought her 
way the other day through the crowd at Kimberley to see 
him, and after having a good look at him, said, emphatically, 
in the vernacular Dutch, “What a little man to have made so 
big a war! ”—Yours, &e., 

FREDERIC MACKARNESS. 


THE LAWS OF HAMMURABI, 
To th: Editor of THE SPEAKER. 
Sir,—After writing the article on Dr. Winckler’s 
translation of the Laws of Hammurabi, which appeared 
in last week’s Speaker, I found that an English version of 
the code had already been published under the title of 
The Oldest Code of Laws in the World. The translator 
is a well-known Assyriologist, the Rev. C. H. W. Johns, 
and the publishers are Messrs. T. and T. Clark.— Yours, 
ke., 
L. T. Hopnouse. 
Wimbledon, March 11, 1903. 


THE CONFINEMENT OF WILD ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Str, —It is satisfactory to learn that, as a result of pro- 
tests made by humanitarians and other reformers, one of 
the most barbarous features of the Zoological Gardens is 
now likely ta be remedied, viz., the close confinement of 
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wild animals in diminutive cells. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the Zoo is only one of many such exhibitions, 
and that the state of the imprisoned animals is even worse 
in some of the smaller collections, especially in those dens 
of cruelty known as “ travelling menageries.” It is much 
to be regretted that any countenance should be given by 
humane persons to spectacles of this sort; for it is fully 
time to recognise that there is nothing really amusing in 
such so-called “ places of amusement,” and that cellular con- 
finement is simply a form of slow torture for animals as 
for men.—Yours, Xc., 
BRADLEY HALL. 


A SONG, 
O’er the round throat her little head 
Its gay delight upbuoys : 
A harebell in the breeze of June 
Hath such melodious poise ; 
And chiming with her heart, my heart 
Is hers and heavenly joy’s. 
But my heart takes a deeper thrill, 
Her cheek a rarer bloom, 
When the sad mood comes rich as glow 
Of pansies dipped in gloom. 
By seme far shore she wanders—where ? 
And her eyes fill—for whom ? 
LAURENCE Binyon. 


TO A THRUSH. 


Sing on, brave bird! through the soft-dropping rain 
That dews the listening air, 
Sing ever on, in that triumphant strain, 
Bidding the world prepare, 
The cold incredulous world, prepare for Spring 
When scarce a violet shows 
Its earliest blossom, like a frightened thing, 
Above the melting snows. 
No alien voice art thou, with alien tongue, 
But nurtured here amongst the storms and showers 
That speak the ocean’s powers, 
Comrade of all the seasons, free and strong, 
Singing to English hearts in English song 
The music of this island home of ours. 


Not thine the perilous quest, when summer wanes, 
Of lands across the sea ; 
Our little England with her trees and lanes 
Is world enough for thee, 
Enough the grey sweep of our rolling skies, 
The low wind on the wold, 
The murmur of the myriad harmonies 
That haunt the field and fold. 
Others, returning, sing of Southern bays 
And far-off landscapes lit with sunnier glow, 
Thou are content to know 
‘The old-world beauty of our- woodland ways 
That tuned the soul of Shakespeare into praise 
By Avon’s quiet waters long ago. 


Sing bravely on! not all the nightingales 
That pipe with tremulous throat 

Through the long evenings as the twilight fails 
Can match thy wild, sweet note, 

The rapturous tones of thy prophetic call 
That bids the world rejoice 

And fills the barren waste of March with all 
The magic ofa voice. 

Prophet of gladness, with the passionate cry ! 
Kindle our hearts that wither in cold state, 
Ere yet it be too late ! 

Give us thy sense of woods, and fields, and sky! 

Oh! teach us in our grandeur, lest we die, 
The love of freedom that alone makes great! 


G. F. B. 


REVIEWS. 


SCOTLAND FROM ‘THE REFORMATION TO THE 
REVOLUTION. 

PoLirics AND RELIGION: a Study in Scottish History from the 
Reformation to the Revolution. By William Law Mathie- 
son. 2 vols. Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. ais. 
net. 1902. 

Mr. Maruieson has taken as his subject one of Ue mest 
important periods of Scottish history. It is one which has 
not been seriously treated in its entirety since the publica 
tion of John Hill Burton’s History of Scotland more 
than thirty years ago. Since that time much fresh light 
has been thrown on Scottish affairs in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, both by the publication of the official 
calendars of English and Scottish State papers and by the 
efforts of the Scottish Historical Society and other JearneJ 
bodies to render historical materials accessible to students. 
Detached portions of the period have, indeed, been dealt 
with by later historians, and several writers distinguished for 
their literary ability, among whom may be instanced the 
late Sir John Skelton, have made the romantic career of 
Mary Stuart an especial object of study. Among other aids 
to the historian of which Mr. Mathieson has availed nim- 
self may be mentioned the useful and elaborate series of 
biographical articles on Mary and the leading contemporary 
Scottish statesmen contributed to the Dictionary of 
National Biography by Mr. T. F. Henderson. With chis 
mass of material it is clear that there was occasion for 
such a work as Mr. Mathieson’s, and that, in fact, it was 
imperatively called for. Of the material at his disposal 
he has made, on the whole, adequate and discriminate use. 
He has not only availed himself of the mass of original 
authorities which are now accessible to the historian, but 
he has accomplished the not less important task of examin- 
ing and collating the results of the labours of former his- 
torical students. He has also happily surmounted the 
great danger of the modern historian—that of succumbing 
under the amount of detail presented for examination and 
of writing a chronicle rather than a history. 

Mr. Mathieson opens his narrative with the peace 
of 1550, which he considers the true starting-point of the 
Reformation in Scotland, because from that time, owing 
to the conclusion of peace with England, Protestantism no 
longer involved as a necessary corollary dependence upon 
that country. In history all points of departure are more 
or less arbitrary, because the stream of events is con- 
tinuous and changes in its character are gradual. Epochs 
are marked for the historian rather by changes in the nature 
of historical material than by any actual break in the course 
of affairs. +- Under these circumstances the date 1550 is 
perhaps as good as any that might have been selected. 
Possibly by commencing his narrative a few years earlier 

at the death of Cardinal Beaton in 1546, for instance, 

or even after Solway Moss in 1542—Mr. Mathieson might 
have gained the advantage of tracing more fully the earlier 
reforming movements. It is true that he has dealt briefly 
with previous events in an introductory chapter, but such 
topics as the career of Wishart, and even the attempts of 
Henry VIII. to obtain the support of James V. in his 
struggle with the Pope, perhaps require fuller treatment 
than Mr. Mathieson has given them. On the other hand, 
it is important to remember that the reforming movement 
in Scotland cannot be traced from a definite beginning, for 
there are abundant indications of the existence of persons 
holding Lollard tenets in Ayrshire and other parts of the 
south‘west until the time of the establishment of Protes- 
tantism. 

Possibly the chief defect in the opening chapter is 
Mr. Mathieson’s disposition to think that in Scottish minds 
willingness to tolerate Reformation principles in all cases 
implied friendship with England. Thus, in an excellent 
exposition of the relations between Cardinal Beaton and 
Mary of Guise, the Queen Dowager is described as becoming 
English and Protestant in her sympathies in consequence 
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of the pronounced French and Catholic tendencies of the 
Cardinal. It would have been better to have omitted the 
adjective English. There is no indication that Mary's 
friendly relations with France were ever interrupted, and 
it is certain that she never seriously contemplated alliance 
with Henry VIIL. or afterwards with Somerset. But in 
1544, finding her political importance lessened by 
Beaton, who represented the extremer Catholic 
party, she successfully posed for a time as the 
advocate ot religious moderation—like Catherine 
de Medici later in France—and availing _ herself 
of the indignation felt at Henry VIII.’s menaces, succeeded 
ia detaching almost the entire moderate and Protestant 
party from the English alliance, and in ustng them to 
secure her own advance to a greater share in the govern- 
ment. A careful analysis of the list of Mary’s adherents 
present at the meeting at Stirling in June, 1544, will show 
that though it includes many nobles who, both former!y 
and afterwards, were friends of the English Government, 
yet at that time they had either severed their connection 
with England or were playing a double game. In fact, the 
political difference between Mary and the Cardinal was 
more subtle than that between the French and English 
parties. Both had French sympathies, but while Beaton 
was influenced directly by the French Government and 
Francis |. himself, Mary’s immediate connection was with 
her relatives the Guises, who were not yet so powerful at 
Court as they became under Henry II. 

In his pretace Mr. Mathieson sets forth the exact aim 
of his work. 

‘I have endeavoured,” he says, “to give such a sketch 
of the political development of Scotland from the Refor- 
mation to the Revolution as may suffice t explain and 
illustrate some of its more important factors—the potency 
of the national spirit, the relations of Church and State, 
the growth of sentiments and opinions, the rise and conflict 
of parties, and the character and influence of leading men. 
1 think that the question of Church government bulks too 
largely in most histories of this period By two parties 

the ultra-Presbyterian and the ultra-Episcopal—it was 
regarded as fundamental; but the mass of the clergy, at 
all events where no question of allegiance was at stake, 
were more disposed to throw in their lot unreservedly with 
the Scottish people than to contend for principles ‘of or- 
ganisation with the civil power; and the continuity of the 
national Church is thus to be looked for in a deeper current 
of thought and feeling than that which was affected by mere 
ecclesiastical disputes.” , 

There is much truth in Mr. Mathieson’s view. Sect- 
tish history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has 
too often been rendered tedious by the introduction of 
matter which would have been more fitly reserved for a 
theological treatise. Mr. Mathieson has avoided this error. 
He has traced the formation, progress, and disruption of 
political parties in Scotland with admirable clearness. He 
has attempted, and attempted with considerable success, to 
show that the influence of extreme religious parties in Scot- 
land has been exaggerated, that Maitland of Lethington 
was perhaps more representative of the Scottish reforma- 
tion than Knox, and Moray than either, and that the 
extravagances of the Whiggamore ascendency between 1648 
and 1651 were disapproved by the bulk of the nation. He 
has also traced with some elaboration the rise and progress 
of that party which was famous in Scottish ecclesiastical 
history as the “ Moderate” party, and which in the 
eighteenth century included such well-known names as Hugh 
Blair, Alexander Gerard, and Robertson the historian. In 
fact, on the political side Politics and Religion is an able 
study of a peculiarly involved and distracted period. 

Where the weakness of the book lies is perhaps on 
the ecclesiastical side. On questions of theology and 
Church government Mr. Mathieson frequently makes ad- 
mirable general remarks, but he avoids any approach to 
examining them in detail. Some account of the Presby- 
terian system of government is essential to a work of this 
character, because it is impossible without it to understand 
the important part taken by the laity, and especially by the 
nobles, in the Church assemblies. In France the lay element 
made the Huguenots for a time an essentially political 
faction, and thus brought about their destruction. In 


Scotland the influence of the laity was hardly less im- 
portant. Mr. Mathieson fully recognises the importance 
of the part played by the Scottish nobles, but he does not 
distinctly indicate their place in the Church scheme. In 
the same manner a little more attention to doctrinal con- 
troversies would have elucidated the position of Scottish 
parties. Mr. Mathieson traces their course clearly enough 
from outside. We see their influence on the politics of 
the times, but we are frequently left too much in the dark 
as to the nature and character of the ideas which controlled 
their action, and in consequence that action at times seems 
arbitrary and perplexing. In fact, Mr. Mathieson through- 
out presupposes in his readers a fuller knowledge of the 
details of Scottish Church matters than he is likely in many 
cases to find. 

Some of the best chapters in the book are those which 
tend to be biographical character studies. Those on 


“ John Knox,” on “ Maitland and Mary Stuart,” and on 


“The Leighton Group” may be noted as particularly well 
balanced, showing at once originality of treatment and 
careful consideration for historic accuracy. On the whole, 
the work is one which merits the attention of historical 
students. One part of it, not quite satisfactory, is the 
index, which, though adequate in design, suffers from 
numerous omissions, both among proper names and among 
titles of important enactments, such as the various Indul- 
gences, none of which are included. — Misprints are few. 
In the first volume, on p. 2, “Cerbeil” appears for 
“ Corbeil,” and on p. 185 the inclusion of “ bards” in the 
censure pronounced on “common scolds, slanderers, and 
backbiters ” by the kirk-session of Aberdeen seems hard 
measure, in spite of the dislike of. Presbyteries to minstrels 
and other profane singers. The assertion on pp. 365-6 
that Wedderburn “was to all intents an Englishman” is 
hardly justified, in spite of the fact that he was a canon of 
Kivy. He was educated at St. Andrews, and did not visit 
England until his twenty-third year. 


THE NEW IRELAND 


fo-Day ANv ‘To-Morkow IN IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 53s. 

“THERE is one policy, and only one, which has been pursued 
consistently by England in Lreland, and it certainly can point 
to solid results. Within fifty years emigration has reduced 
the inhabitants from over eight millions to four millions and 
a half. ‘The success has been accomplished in the face of 
great difficulties, for the Irish are still indomitably prolific.” 
So, in one of his occasional outbursts of bitterness, Mr. 
Gwynn reveals the feeling that underlies these pleasantly- 
Written papers. An Irish journalist and patriot writing for the 
amusement of the heathen demanding the songs of Zion in a 
strange land is compelled to an austere restraint; he may 
gossip amiably of tourists and the humour of peasants and 
the literary revival; but he must be careful to praise the 
magnanimity of his conquerors and to kiss the rod that has 
smitten him. None of the editors, Mr. Gwynn quaintly re- 
marks, must be taken “as approving the general tendency 
of this volume.” Noting that the preface consists of an 
impassioned appeal for Home Rule and that the first essay 
is reprinted from the Quarterly Review one may approve 
the quiet humour of such a disclaimer. 

Mr. Gwynn in this volume of collected essays has pro- 
duced a most excellent introduction to a study of the move- 
ments now fermenting in Ireland. The subjects are occa- 
sional; an article on the Gaelic revival in literature gives 
him the opportunity of a protest against the influx of Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation through the medium of the music-hall 
and the commercial traveller. A review of Father 
Sheehan’s novels permits him to discourse on “ The Secrets 
of Ireland”; ® Three Days in the Granuaile” recounts a 
vivid personal experience of the work of the Congested 
Districts Board in the Western Isles. But though thus 
varied, the essays are knit together by the common pur- 
pose underlying them. Mr. Gwynn is definitely committed 
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tc the less popular of two divergent positions. He is a 
Nationalist against the Internationalists; for Patriotism 
against Cosmopolitanism. He is all for local distinctions, 
language preservations, and variegated world. The night- 
mare of a universal Brixton created by the rude activity of 
the dominant Anglo-Saxon race continually haunts him. 
He pleads for the encouragement of ancient and_ local 
pieties, holding up for example the revival of the Czech 
in Bohemia and the Provengal by Mistral and his followers 
in Southern France. “ The great things of the intellectual 
world,” he proudly asserts, “ have been done mostly by the 
small communities.” He protests against “the progress of 
the great steam rollers that are flattening out racial, local, 
and parochial differences” ; against an ideal of a world, in 
Musset’s phrase, “ beardless and hairless, spinning through 
space like a monstrous pumpkin.” 

This is the spirit that must be appreciated if the forces 
that are making the New Ireland are to be understood this 
side of the Channel. While the civilisation of the twentieth 
century is hurrying towards life revolving round an 
economic centre, with the spiritual shovelled to the back- 
ground, and business in pork or oil the main centre of inte- 
rest, the genius of the Celt, placed in the midst of, but 
standing apart from, the beaten ways of progress, is turning 
more and more towards unseen and real things. The 
Church multiplies its energies, convents and monasteries 
increase, Ireland provides missionaries for the whole 
English-speaking race. “The priests,’ Mr. Gwynn 
acknowledges, “if any class are the keepers of the secret 
of Ireland.” And outside the Church the active literary 
movement, headed by writers of such erudition as Mr. 
Douglas Hyde, or of such delicate and nervous prose and 
poetry as Mr. W. B. Yeats, is all for the spiritual against 
the material, the collection and the interpretation of the 
old Celtic sagas of dreams and shadows, with the beauty vf 
vagueness and shadowy vision, and the note of sorrow that 
runs through all the music of a land of rain and sea. This 
spiritual revival is somehow interwoven with all the politi- 
cal and economic movements; and this subtle union 
must be recognised before Ireland of to-day is understood. 
In England nen live in compartments: the day for busi- 
ness, the evening for politics or pleasure, the Sunday for 
religion. But in this strange race which we have failed to 
understand through six centuries of disordered misrule, life 
is of a piece. Pleasure has become part of a national 
movement, and children dance for the honour of Ireland. 
Business, as the new co-operative development, is stimulated 
by men who enter it as a religious and patriotic duty, so 
that something so commonplace as a creamery or a carpet 
factory becomes placed in a large framework of meaning. 
The Church is found allying rself with the making of 
butter or the curing of fish, with the revival of the Gaelic 
tongue ant with the national demand for self-government. 
And even the political movement itself is largely a pas 
sionate aspiration towards a tangible and representative 
ideal: the fatuity of the Rosebery panacea of provincial 
councils, so excellent to the complacent Scotch mind, can 
cnly be appreciated by those who recognise how much the 
National Parliament is demanded as the crowning symbol 
of a national idea ; that, to a very large extent, at least, the 
demand is not so much for better government as for 
national government; and that the very trappings and 
(to the heavy English mind) non-essentials—the name and 
the show, the outward pageant, the whole symbolic 
machinery—are just the very things most necessary for the 
satisfaction of the persistent united demand of this baffling 
and fascinating race. 

Mr. Gwynn touches but lightly on the past troubled 
history. He is concerned with the present and the future ; 
like most of his fellow-countrymen, he is willing to forget 
if justice, though so long delayed, be at length accom- 
plished. Here is nothing of the irreconcilable cursing of a 
hated foe. He warmly acknowledges the work of the Con- 
gested Districts Board in the amelioration of the life of the 
West: he can even find excuse and hope for the Irish land- 
lord, though he acknowledges that tc this class, standing 
as a dominant faction between England and the Irish race, 





much of the past misunderstanding and suffering is due. 
They “steadily consulted their own petty interests and 
called them the interests of England.” “They misrepre- 
sented, and still misrepresent, every popular movement in 
Ireland.” Courteous, kindly, and lovable, yet blinded 
by inveterate prejudice, “their patriotism has been on a par 
with the patriotism of the capitalists of the Rand.” Nemesis 
has now overtaken them; justice, sternly delayed, has 
at length knocked at their doors; unless during this year 
Mr. Wyndham can induce the British taxpayer to grant 
them large assistance, nothing can save the innocent and 
the guilty from being involved in a common ruin. 

Despite the cheerful and optimistic tone adopted by 
the author in the majority of these papers, a note of sad- 
ness—the persistent sadness of Ireland—hangs over the 
volume. ‘The steady decline of population, the lament of 
a conquered people which has not yet altogether learnt to 
stand upright before their conquerors, and, above all, the 
memories of an ineffaceable past, form the background to 
the picture of the efforts, so energetic and disinterested, for 
the preservation of the race in its own land. Defeat, sub- 
mission, and patience—that marvellous patience so much 
more wonderful than the occasional outbursts of passion— 
these must be the prevailing notes in the literature of Ire- 
land for many generations. ‘The burden of the song of the 
Celt since Malvina led the blind Oisin to his grave, “ Ever 
the Children of Light must go down into darkness,” must 
be the burden of those who struggle against the com- 
placent clumsiness of England’s government, and realise 
the almost impossible task of making England understand. 
Ireland is still the “ Mater Dolorosa” “ grey with the dust 
of time on his manifold ways.” “ What sleep is upon you, 
to dream she indeed shall rise ?” is still the contemptuous 
challenge with which her children are confronted. Yet 
there are signs of change. ‘The argument has at least 
shifted a little nearer reality. We no longer refuse Ireland 
self-government “for the good of Ireland” as once, with 
exasperating complacency ; the argument is now based on 
the safety of the Empire. Yet the Empire outside England 
is unanimous for Home Rule. Ireland, Mr. Gwynn says, 
possesses “the lassitude of anemia”: she is saignée a 
blanc ; her intellectual life has been starved; her physical 
life ruinously depleted. Yet, as these essays show, she 
still possesses energy and a power of recuperation ; a per- 
sistent spiritual ideal: the passionate devotion of her chil- 
dren that have been flung beyond the sea. ‘There are not 
wanting signs that the long tragedy is drawing to its close: 
the heralds of a brighter dawn. 





A PHILHELLENE IN MACEDONIA. 


Tue TALE or A Tour iN MacevoniaA. By G. F. Abbott. 
London: Edward Arnold. Price 143. 


Mr. Apsorr has added to the scanty library of modern 
works on Macedonia a book which deserves to be hailed 
with enthusiasm as a charming narrative of travel, while 
it must be received with cold and sceptical scrutiny as a 
contribution to the vexed political problem. It is not a 
book of adventure. Mr. Abbott was neither arrested by 
the Turks nor held up by the brigands. He passed un- 
scathed through provinces ravaged by a perpetual civ'l 
war. He saw nothing abnormal and nothing exciting. 
But everywhere he surprised the people at their daily life, 
overheard the current opinion, and caught the habitual 
attitude. He saw with shrewdness, and records with 
humour. A good half of his space is devoted to the 
commonplaces of oriental travel—the nominal roads, the 
sorry beasts, the sluggish railways, the comfortless inns, 
the primitive fare. He gossips brightly on all these themes 
of the conventional traveller, but always with a touch of wit, 
a play of imagination that gives charm, and a perception 
that these accidents of the wayfarer’s career are in reality 
an index to the life which the people themselves are con- 
demned to lead. Under the form of a personal narrative 
one is all the while learning important facts about the 
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material conditions under which Macedonia somehow con- 
trives to exist. 

With one caution all these pleasant travellers’ tales 
can be made to yield valuable political material. — Mr. 
Abbott is an inveterate partisan of the Greek idea. His 
work on Greek folk songs has done much to illustrate the 
popular literature of the Greek race, and his sympathy with 
the Greek imagination has naturally coloured his whole 
view of Eastern questions. He went to Macedonia to 
study the folk lore of the Greek peasantry. His key to 
the mind of the country was an intimate acquaintance 
with the Greek language. He seems to have travelled only 
in the Greek regions of Macedonia. His introductions 
opened to him the hospitality of the Greek communities, 
and everywhere, even in districts which have a Bulgarian 
or a Turkish population, his centre was the Greek town- 
ship. His sympathies and his sources of information make 
him a valuable witness on one aspect of the Macedonian 
question, while they destroy his authority on other issues. 
His book does not add to our knowledge of the larger 
Slavonic regions in Macedonia, and it can tell us little 
about the spirit which really informs the Bulgarian propa- 
ganda. ‘To the Greek of Macedonia the Bulgarian patriot 
is a brigand, and what is even worse, an upstart and a bar- 
barian. Mr. Abbott perhaps does not quite adopt that ex- 
treme view, but on the other hand he supplies no first-hand 
information that might correct it. He does not appear 
to have talked with an educated Bulgarian at any stage of 
his tour, and his scanty remarks on the Bulgarian national 
movement are about as valuable as the opinions which a 
foreigner travelling in Ulster might glean regarding the 
doings of the United Irish League in Connaught. — Mr. 
Abbott’s was a literary mission. Among the Greeks, alert, 
emotional, picturesque, he found the material he wanted. 
The Bulgarians, a dull, plodding peasant race, happy only 
when it can bury its soul in a deep furrow of black earth, 
simply did not interest him. A political student, after a 
sharp struggle with his esthetic leanings, would have realised 
that the dull race possesses the power of association and 
co-operation which their gifted rivals lack, and his studies 
would have taken a new direction from that discovery. Mr. 
Abbott unfortunately carries his love of the Greeks so far 
as to adopt their unfortunate racial prejudice against all 
that is Slavonic. 

Of the Greeks in Macedonia Mr. Abbott paints an 
attractive and convincing picture. ‘There is romance in his 
description of the mountain city of Melenik, which 
preserved its Hellenism during the first stages of 
the ‘Turkish conquest by the quaint device of 
building a mosque on a conspicuous rock, a signal 
which induced the ill-organised Ottoman hordes who 
were scouring the plain to believe that some earlier van- 
guard of their race had already possessed itself of the 
citadel. Here Mr. Abbott found surviving a whole Byzan- 
tine aristocracy, which transmits an unbroken tradition to 
its children, with such names as Comnena, Paleologos, and 
Lascaris. No less romantic is the sketch of the village grocer 
who discussed the idiosyncracies of his neighbours in the 
technical vocabulary of modern psychology, and adorned 
his conversation with quotations from Plato. The village 
schoolmaster who quotes apt tags from Homer is a type 
whom every traveller has met—the writer of _ this 
notice retains a lively memory of an evening spent in a 
dirty wooden shed by the seashore in Crete, while an un- 
shaven draper’s pedlar entertained a company of storm- 
stayed peasants with recitations from the Odyssey which an 
ancient rhapsodist could hardly have surpassed. “ Or, again, 
there is the lad in a Kavalla tobaccoshop who has had a 
volume of verses published in Constantinople. A race 
which preserves its culture amid all the barbarism of 
modern Macedonia, and contrives to cultivate the Muses 
in the intervals of calm between the visits of the Turkish 
tax-gatherer and the Bulgarian brigand band, deserves the 
enthusiasm which Mr. Abbott consecrates to its cause. But 
the more one reads of the education and quickness of wit of 
these Macedonian Greeks the more one deplores the ex- 


clusive and intolerant spirit which unfits them for the 
leadership to which their intellectual pre-eminence entitles 
them. Had they cared to shepherd and educate the 
Slavonic population during the centuries when Phanariot 
influence was supreme in Stamboul and the Orthodox 
Church to which the Bulgariam peasants still adhered was 
essentially a Greek Church, Macedonia might have been 
won for Hellenism. Unluckily, they preferred to exploit 
their inferiors, and to-day they are paying the penalty. A 
race of townsmen, they have little hold on the soil, and year 
by year the Bulgarian propaganda is robbing them of their 
natural ascendency. ‘They lack the power of combination 
—Mr. Abbott even notes that whereas there are powerful 
Greek merchants, there are few Greek companies of note. 
At the same time, their fatal pride of race holds them aloof, 
and prevents them from winning, as individuals, the in- 
fluence which they have lost as a community. They in- 
spire no loyalty among the Bulgarian peasantry, because 
they themselves confine their affections and their public 
spirit to their own kith and kin. 

Mr. Abbott has too keen a relish for the picturesque 
to dislike the Turk, and too much knowledge of the country 
to have faith in his political future. He shrinks too often 
from interrupting his genial narrative with painful details of 
Turkish misrvle, but just because of this obvious reluctance 
to harrow our feelings, his book is an extremely effective ex- 
posure of the intolerable conditions under which the Mace- 
donians live. There is tale after tale which proves what it 
is to live in a country where justice is unknown, because ex- 
perience has taught that in nine cases out of ten the cost 
of obtaining redress by bribery will far exceed the doubtful 
advantage of a litigation. There are edifying details which 
show how this brigand came to grief through neglecting to 
square the Turkish authorities, while the other prespered 
because he shared his gains betimes. ‘There is a story of 
an Austrian Vice-Consul who was captured by brigands, 
released on paying a ransom, and then shot by ‘Turkish 
gendarmes because he had obtained evidence of their 
officer's complicity in his own capture. Other 
chapters supply a useful analysis of the system 
of taxation. One reads of vineyards which steadily paid 
year in year out 42 per cent. of their produce to the Ex- 
chequer, and of others where the peasants finally decided 
to root up their vines to avoid the usual impost in a specially 
bad season. Once Mr. Abbott chanced to be in a village 
when the harpies of the revenue descended on it, and one 
may read in detail how their advent meant beggary for one 
peasant, imprisonment for another, and to the third and 
fourth the loss of the horse or the ass which was their chief 
means of subsistence. As to the possibility of reform Mr. 
Abbott is utterly sceptical. The Christian gendarmes, if 
they are foolish enough to enlist at all, will simply be per- 
secuted out of the ranks, and as for the Christian officials 
they will swell the ranks of the Evetjis—the obsequious 
“ yes-men,” as the Turks call them, whose function it is to 
assent to whatever their Turkish masters propose. A terse 
summary of Mr. Abbott's opinions, however, does no justice 
to the wealth of wit and anecdote with which he illustrates 
them. His book has fatal deficiencies as a 
political contribution, but as a vivid picture of a society 
which continues the Middle Ages within a dav’s journey of 
civilisation, it deserves unstinted praise. ; 





WEE MACGREEGOR. 
Wer Maccreecor. By J. J. B. Glasgow: The Scots Pictorial 
Publishing Company. 1s. net. 
From Glasgow there comes to hand an unpretentious little 
volume in paper covers which will be welcomed with un- 
feigned joy by everyone who delights in humorous narrative 
and characterisation. The cover itself is not to be resisted. 
It depicts a mischievous-looking urchin, his chubby face 
enveloped in a great red comforter and his great round eyes 
staring from beneath a “ red-tooried” Kilmarnock bonnet. 
It announces, moreover, that this is the twelfth edition and 
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the thirty-sixth thousand. It has confronted the visitor to 
Glasgow in rapidly diminishing piles upon the shop counters. 
The newsboys at the railway stations have carried it about 
in their baskets, shouting “ The Wee Macgreegor” instead 
of their daily wares. The book is to be seen everywhere— 
in the trains, in the electric cars, and at home. “ Wee Mac- 
greegor” is a name more familiar than Sherlock Holmes 
or Captain Kettle in the talk of thousands of families. His 
sayings are quoted, his adventures discussed, and poems 
are dedicated to him in the local Press. An enterprising 
confectioner has already placed “The Wee Macgreegor 
Taiblet” upon the market. Im fact, “ Wee Macgreegor in 
the Hearts of his Countrymen” might well be the sequel to 
this volume. The dialect in which it is written is the 
authentic Glasgow twang, but this should present no diffi- 
culties to a generation which has welcomed Mr. Dooley 
and still delights in Dickens. 

“J. J. B.,” the author of Wee Macgreegor, is a young 
journalist who has rapidly made a reputation for himself on 
the Glasgow Evening Times and in several of the Scottish 
weeklies. In England he may be known as one of the most 
frequent contributors of verse to the magazines and as the 
author of two delightful books of children’s rhymes published 
by John Lane. Wee Macgreegor, the enfant terrible of 
this tale, is a typical Glasgow urchin, a young barbarian at 
play, never at rest, brimful of unanswerable questions, fond 
of sweets—especially sticky ones—miserable when clean and 
tidy, and prone to shock his prim aunt by repeating naughty 
schoolboy verses when called on for a recitation “ before 
company.” His many adventures—at the Zoo, out to tea, 
in sickness, at play, at the photographer’s, at the seaside— 
provide a rich field for humour. J. J. B. writes with a 
fulness of knowledge and with a wealth of observation and 
detail that would equip half-a-dozen more economical 
writers. He has none of the aloofness of the conscious 
artist who “ fancies” his style and despises his matter. He 
handles his subject as though he loved it. The humour is 
no laboured burlesque, no superior scoffing, no far-fetched 
literary wit, but the natural and spontaneous humour of 
everyday life. The fundamental human kindness of the 
book constantly reminds one of Dickens, but the resem- 
blance is one of temperament and not of conscious imita- 
tion. 

It is difficult by quotation in so limited a space to 
give an adequate idea of the contents of this charming little 
book. There is much excellent invention in the narrative. 
As when Wee Macgreegor, by virtue of the good old rule, 
the simple plan, annexes some of “ Wullie Thomson’s ” 
putty, his mother sends him back with a tear in his eye ta 
return the stolen goods, to say he is sorry, and with his 
week’s supply of “ taiblet” as a peace offering to “ Wullie ” : 

““* Whit kep’ ye waitin’ at Wullie’s a’ this time?’ inquired 

Lizzie, pleasantly, when he returned. 

“*He gi’ed me a big daud o’ potty, maw,’ said the boy, 

producing a lump the size of an orange. 

“*Oh!’ exclaimed Lizzie, trying not to look annoyed. 

*** An’ him an’ me ett the taiblet,’ added Macgreegor.”’ 


The book is full of happy characterisation: The 
“ Robi’sons,” a typical Glasgow workman’s family of the 
better class, “ Paw,” “ Maw,’ “Wee Macgreegor,” “Wee 
Jeannie,” “ Aunt Purdie,” “Granpaw Purdie,” Mrs. McOs- 
trich and the guests af her tea party. ‘They are humorously 
hit off without a touch of malice, save, perhaps, in the case 
of “ Aunt Purdie,” who is, as Lizzie says, “ Rale genteel, 
but awfu’ easy offendit.”. Her husband, honest man, keeps 
a“ shope,” but she has begun to call it a “ grocery establish- 
ment.” She is ambitious to enter the suburban society to 
which her friend, Mrs. McCluny, the doctor’s wife, holds 
the key, but she has some difficulty with the King’s English. 
There is a rich episode where she recounts how her hus- 
band’s assistant got run over by an electric car: 


***Robert’s young man got conclusion of the brain,’ said 
Aunt Purdie, with great solemnity. ‘He was carrying a 
dizzen of eggs an’ a pun’ of the best ham when the melan- 
choly accident occurred.’ 

“*Dae ye tell me that?’ exclaimed Lizzie. ‘An’ wis the 
eggs a’ broke?’ 

*“* With two exceptions,’ said Aunt Purdie.” 


NOTICES. 


An Introduction to the Study of Poetry, by Mark 
H. Liddell (London: Grant Richards, 6s.). This book 
is too technical and involved in its style to appeal 
to many readers. Professor Liddell deals with poetry as 
an anatomist deals with a body on the dissecting table. He 
professes to lay bare its organs, its sinews, its nerves, and 
its articulations without a thought of the emotion that may 
be roused by its grace and beauty, apart from its mechanical 
details. And in his conclusion, he frankly admits that the 
purpose of his tremendous labour is to show, “The 
necessity of considering literature as material of science, 
and not as a subject for pleasant talk.” A direful purpose, 
truly, to the average poetry-loving person who enjoys the 
“ pleasant talk” about his favourite poets rather more than 
any other kind of talk. Let us hope that Professor Liddell’s 
views, although we grant them to be the result of a laborious 
investigation of the subject, will not make sufficient converts 
ta lead to the establishment of any system in our schools or 
colleges whereby the study of English poetry would be put 
on a purely scientific basis. Some idea of the manner of 
Professor Liddell’s scientific treatment of verse can be got 
from the following paragraphs : 

“What we have, therefore, in ‘Christabel’ is a series of 
thought-moments, which are usually punctuated by the 
normal modern English recurrent rhythm series, but are 
sometimes punctuated by four stresses separated by irregular 
unstressed intervals, and sometimes wholly unpunctuated 
This gives us a mixed verse form that is neither the normally 
punctuated verse, which our esthetic sentiment is familiar 
with, nor unpunctuated verse like Whitman’s, nor yet the 
stress-punctuated verse of early ballad poetry, but a hope- 
lessly confusing mixture of all three. Again, in the last 
verse of 

‘A little door she opened straight, 

All in the middle of the gate, : 

The gate that was ironed within and without, 

Where an army in battle array had marched out,’ 
we have a line of finest prose with six stressed impulses. 
Such verse is intolerable to the English esthetic senti- 
ment, because it is continually out of time and harsh, dis- 
appointing the expectation of regular recurrences which it 
establishes, in favour of an entirely different «esthetic 
norm, and then often violating this new norm in favour of 
an abnormal and entirely unpunctuated verse form.” 


Thus “ Christabel,” one of the pure bits of gold in the 
language, is reduced to grit and cinders. Even if we as- 
sume that these “norms” and all the rest of Professor 
Liddell’s principles do exist, certainly no poet has ever been 
consciously guided by them in his writing, and no reader 
can appreciate poetry the more, or himself become a poet, 
through having heard of their existence. 

Wisdom While You Wait (Isbister and Co., 1s.) is 
one of the most brilliant skits it has been our good fortune 
to come across for many a long day. The gentlemen who 
were responsible for the advertising boom of the /ucyc/o- 
pedia Britannica could have had no suspicion that the eagle 
eyes of C. L. G. and E. V. L. were upon them. Nothing 
has escaped these ingenious and amazing parodists. ‘Their 
article on “ Senility v. Youth in Journalism ” is one of their 
finest efforts. In one column we have the Z'imes staff, 
beginning with C. T. Moberley Bell, whose age is given as 
198; in a parallel column we start with Alfred Napoleon 
Harmsworth, 23, and end with Rhodes Kitchener Harms- 
worth, 2, The illustrations are as appropriate as they are 
amusing ; we particularly commend the “ Serviceable Bed 
for Farmer” on p. 10 and the “Simple Gothic Shelter for 
sheep and Lambs” on p. 43. 

The Judge, the Policeman, and the Soldier, by Joseph 
Edmondson (London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, and 
Kent, j902). Speaking in May, 1892, Lord Salisbury 
said: “After all, the great triumph of civilisation in the 
past has been in the substitution of judicial determination 
for the cold, cruel, crude arbitrament of war.” Whilst this 
substitution has been complete in respect to the disputes 
between man and man, and between family amd family, 
within the limits of civilised states, the process continues 
incomplete in regard to the disputes between nations. The 
advocates of the settlement of these international disputes 
by judicial procedure are frequently confronted by the 
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argument that the functions of the army and of the police 
are so essentially the same that it is futile to seek to dis- 
pense with the former whilst retaining the latter. ‘This is 
not the opinion of the author whose pamphlet is before us, 
in which the respective spheres of the judge, the police- 
man, and the soldier are concisely, but carefully, discussed. 
Starting from the position that the administration of justice 
is of divine institution, Mr. Edmondson defines the duties 
of the judiciary, and indicates the qualifications of 
judges and witnesses before passing to a consideration of 
the origin of law, as illustrated by Hebrew history. After 
expatiating upon its silent and invisible force, he reviews 
the work of the executive government, acting through its 
officers, whether styled policemen, gaolers, bailiffs, or exe- 
cutioners, whose duties are to apprehend offenders, to bring 
them to trial, and, after trial, to enforce the judge’s de- 
cision. “ The infliction of a penalty or the enforcement of 
a claim without consent or an impartial trial is ever in itself 
an offence against the essential principles of justice. 
Herein lies the primary and vital distinction between the 
functions of the policeman and that of the soldier. Their 
professed fields of operation are, however, different; the 
one lying within the nation, and the other being i‘er- 
national.” After an historical digression, @ Prepos to the 
thirty-seventh article of the Anglican Prayer Book, Mr. 
Edmondson discusses the antecedents of war, often ignor- 
ing, as they do, the element of justice, and hereif differing 
from the antecedents of judicial trial and sentence. In 
international disputes each party constitutes itself client, 
judge, jury, witnesses, and executioner all in one, a com- 
bination which, in a dispute between man and man, is all 
but universally recognised as in its essence criminal, irre- 
spective of the justice or injustice of the cause in which it 
is employed. This section is forcibly illustrated by the 
example of the South African war. Notwithstanding the 
melancholy experience of the last three years, Mr. Edmond- 
son looks forward hopefully to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, established under the Hague Convention, for 
settling future international disputes by judicial action. ‘The 
pamphlet throughout bears evidence of careful writing and 
of clear thinking. 


FICTION. 


Tue Cirere. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. Edinburgh 
Blackwood. 6s. 


“In youth we dream that life is a straight line; later, we 
know it to be a circle—in which the present presses on the 
future, the future on the past.” With this highly-sounding, 
but rather obvious, remark Mrs. ‘Thurston justifies her title, 
which might equally well have been applied to any novel 
that was ever written. It is true that by a chain of coin- 
cidence Anna Solny, the great actress, has it forcibly borne 
in on her that she is the same person as the lonely Anna 
Solny who lived with her father, the Russian Jew curio 
dealer, near the docks, and who saved the miserable Johann 
and gave him something to live for. Her return to the 
curio shop where she finds her father dying, no doubt 
completes the circle in a striking way, but in = any 
good novel the end is in the beginning and the beginning in 
the end, and any plot would have illustrated this rather 
trite idea. 

We should not trouble to disparage Mrs. Thurston’s 
effective title did it not seem to us to give the book a false 
air of philosophical import. The title is intellectual. The 
story, which is an extremely good one, is a story of passion. 
Its obvious title is “ Anna Solny.” Anna’s art and Anna’s 
love form the theme of the book. In so far as she is a 
real character, she illustrates a hundred different theories 
of life that go far deeper than the idea that it is a circle 
rather than a straight line. And we are inclined to think 
that, in spite of her transcendent siiccess on the stage, she 
is a very real character indeed. We realise her appearance 
and her peculiarities of manner as we read about her almost 
as clearly as if we were studying her for her portrait. And 


from underneath this exterior her great sincerity, her simple 
love of adventure, and her splendid passionateness gradu- 
ally merge till we have a complete and living woman. To 
the other characters in the book Mrs. ‘Thurston has wisely 
given less attention, though she has evidently been sorely 
tempted to expand her study of Mrs. Maxtead, the lady 
who has a genius for exploiting the artistic faculties of 
others. It is a clever study, but just so exaggerated! that 
while Anna appears beside her as a lovable woman, she 
remains to the end an amiable monster. The chief men 
are women’s men—Johann, the faithful coward, and the 
masterly Maurice Penrhyn; but they serve their purpose 
well, and Johann, at any rate, is represented with some 
subtlety. ‘Altogether it is one of the most striking books 
that this year has brought forth. 

Admirers of Mr. Henry Hasland will like to have the 
little collection of his early short stories that has just been 
published under the title of Mademoiselle Miss (London: 
John Lane, 3s. 6d.). Mr. Hasland chatters pleasantly 
about things like student life in Paris, which always tickle 
the curiosity of a great many readers’. The most effective 
of these, as a matter of pure writing, is “The Funeral March 
of a Marionnette,” which describes with contemptuous pity 
the death of a Parisian grisette. “ A Light Sovereign ” is an 
entertaining ironical romance of the kind which, taken more 
seriously, might have become a Prisener of Zenda. All 
through the book we are pleased and entertained, as we 
always are by Mr. Hasland’s fluent wit. 

Mr. Reginald Turner has shown before that he has a 
pleasing and unusual vein of satire. In Zhe Steeple 
(London: Greening and Co., 6s.) he turns his attention to 
the worldly end successful Churchman. ‘The career of 
Frank Lester from the days of his University popularity 
till he becomes a Bishop is amazingly sketched for us, and 
the book is full of entertaining little caricatures, and some 
sufficiently good counterfoils to them. Unfortunately Mr. 
Turner's ideas are wittier than his expression of them, with 
the result that there is a great deal that appears crude and 
unfinished in his writing. But he uses his satirical power 
so wisely to distinguish what is real from what is sham 
that we are inclined to forgive any faults of execution that 
he may show. The idea of Frank Lester's work, “ 7'he 
Steeple: a Plea for a Larger Church. By a Larger Church- 
man,” which he publishes anonymously and votes against 
at a diocesan conference, is admirable, and will serve to 
show the note struck by the book. It is sane and 
amusing, a most welcome work in these days when satire 
seems to be a lost art. 

Stories which depend om hidden treasure and erypto- 
grams are a never failing source of entertainment, and 
“The Human Boy,” to whom Mr. Eden Phillpotts dedicates 
The Transit of the Red Dragon (Bristol: Arrowsmith, 
3s. 6d.), will, no doubt, be grateful for his work. ‘There are 
three stories in the book. ‘The first, “The Heart of the 
Scorpion,” is of hidden treasure in Dartmoor, where Mr. 
Phillpotts is always at home. ‘The second, which gives its 
title to the book, describes how a Spanish soldier success- 
fully conveyed a valuable diamond through Holland, and 
defied torture and examination in his successful conceal- 
ment of the gem. The third depends, like the first, on an 
ingenious cryptogram for its chief interests. ‘The stories are 
not to be compared to Mr. Phillpotts’s best works, but they 
are sufficiently well invented and written with the facility 
of experience. ‘ 

Outside and Overseas, “ being the history of Captain 
Nungo Ballas, styled of Ballasburn, &c.” (the style of the title 
is a familiar one), is an enormously long and wordy romance 
which evidently has TZ reasure Island for its model. 
(London: Methuen, 6s.) Mr. G. Makgill seems to have 
his heart in the work, and has therefore told a story that 
we read with sympathy. But it moves so slowly that it 
fails to excite us. It is a book for the very long winter 
evenings. We trust that Mr. Makgill will write another 
tale of adventure, but we recommend him, if he does, to 
prune hard and unmercifully. 

The Cluldren of Silence, by John Cleveland (London : 
Isbister, 6s.), is a tale of the Quakers in London. The 
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writer evidently knows the Friends, and picturesquely con- 
trasts their life with the life of the more worldly. It is 
good melodrama, and if the colours are laid on crudely and 
yarishly the author is at any rate true to his scheme. 

In A Humble Lover (London: Hurst and Blackett, 
6s.) Miss Betham Edwards tells a pretty tale of courtship 
in the Suffolk country side. William Luff, a farmer, is the 
humble lover of the two daughters of an old curate. He 
chooses at first the wrong one, but eventually the right one 
chooses him. It is a pretty sunny tale, with a real breath 
of the English country in it, and a healthy common sense 
in the point of view that prevents its sentimentality from 
becoming mawkish. 

Aunt Bethia’s Button, by John Randal (London: 
Methuen, 6s.), is a farcical tale about a famous ruby that is 
quite amusing and often witty, but is rather diffuse and 
over-elaborate. It certainly has not the directness which 
made the author's last novel, Pacifico, one of the most 
readable of romances. The following passage will give 
seme idea both of the merits and defects of Mr. Randal’s 
liumour : 

“Even Josie is reconciled to her mother’s secondes noces, 
for it happened that on the very day of the engagement the 
grandson of Mr. Kershaw’s aunt (by marriage) was selected 
to play half-back temporarily for Oxford University, as sub- 
stitute for Briggs, of Oriel, whose knee was, unfortunately, 
wrenched. Accordingly, if Josie’s prayers are heard and all 
goes well, and poor Mr. Briggs becomes a permanent 
cripple, she will be the step-daughter of the nephew (by mar- 
riage) of the grandmother of the Oxford University half- 
back. Now that is something like fame, and in this re- 
flected glory she basks contentedly.” 

A volume at whose “ inventiveness, grace, and lear- 
ing” Sir Edwin Arnold is astonished cannot be passed by 
unnoticed. This is the case with Mrs. Aylmer Goring’s 
By Thames and Tiber (London: John Long, 6s.), in which 
a woman, converted to Christianity in a trance during which 
she lives over again the life of an ancestress in the days of 
Nero, determines on awakening, to give the sanction of re- 
ligion to a tie which she has formed with a man before her 
dreams. ‘The book is certainly written with vigour and an 
eve for the picturesque 

The Magic of To-morrew (London: Chatto and 
Windus, 6s.) depends for its interest on a clever piece of 
charlatanry, the secret of which is not revealed till the last 
chapter. It is sufficiently interesting to keep one reading 
Mr. Seymour’s highly-coloured story of crime till we find 
out how the magic is worked. 

The series of letters by A Girl in Love (London: 
Drane, 6s.), which are attributed on the title page to Claire 
Carruthers, who is supposed to have written the letters, 
might have had some success if they had been published 
before The Love Letters of an Englishwoman or The Visits 
of Elizabeth, Wut we fancy the public is getting tired of this 
kind of thing. 

Some feeling for character and a sense of the dramatic 
stand Miss Lilian S$. Arnold in good stead in A Liege Lady 
(London: Jarrold and Sons, 6s.). Considerably com- 
pressed, and with its action a little more clearly motived, it 
would have been a good novel. As it is, it is just readable 
and not very remarkable. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Fortnightly Review, besides the articles men- 
tioned last week, there is an important contribution by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn (under the title “England and the 
Black Races”) to the problem of the Imperial treatment 
of native races. ‘The “new slavery,” of which men like 
Lord Milner, Sir F. Lugard, and similar officials are the 
willing or unwilling instruments, is not a phantasy but a 
fact. Women like the late Miss Kingsley and men like 
Mr. Morel are arguing that justice and a peaceful policy 
should be substituted in regions like West Africa for the 
truculent methods and bloodthirsty raids (or “ punitive ex- 
peditions ”) which have defaced the Colonial and Foreign 
Offices ever since Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues 
obtained power, “ All along the coast war has succeeded 


war, and not in new acquisitions, but in the oldest pos- 
sessions.” And, in the meantime, Mr. Gwynn observes, 
“The French, England’s neighbours, have governed with 
the u/tima ratio of armed force kept carefully in the back- 
ground,” with the natural result that “in the last five 
years British exports to British possessions have increased 
only by 17 per cent., while the French colonies have more 
than doubled their purchasing power for British goods.” 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that in black countries 
inhumanity and injustice are demanded in the interests of 
trade. The reverse is happily true. In “Canada and its 
Trade Routes,” Colonel Church succeeds easily enough 
in showing that Canada needs new railways; and if the 
emigration from the United States to the North-West con- 
tinues they may soon be made to pay. According to the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, “there is estimated 
to be something over 205,000,000 acres of arable land,” 
of which only 900,000 are now under cultivation! Colossal ! 

After an interesting article by Karl Blind (in which 
he gives a number of personal incidents during his life 
which have brought him into contact with French Chau- 
vinists before 1870 and French “ Revanchards” since 
1870), the Westminster Review deals with “The Housing 
Question in 1903.” The writer is Mr. Franklin Thomas- 
son, and he starts with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
important declaration at Keighley last December in favour 
of the taxation of land values as the only means of getting 
at the root of the problem of overcrowding. Mr. Thomasson 
must be wrong, we think, in saying that there is “a legal 
definition” of an overcrowded room—‘“ one in which more 
than two adult persons sleep,” and containing “ Zess than 
1,200 cubic feet of air space free of furniture.” In a couple 
of pages Mr. Thomasson describes vividly some of the 
horrors of overcrowding, and then turns to the remedies : 
(1) Prohibition of overcrowding; (2) public building; 
(3) cheaper travelling facilities. He points out that build- 
ing regulations are far too rigid, and often raise the price 
of building to an absurd extent. “In the Dartford district, 
for instance, it is stated that a man was compelled by the 
Rural District Council to pull down a house he had built, 
though it was replete with every convenience—kitchen, 
wash boiler, bath, &c.—and was surrounded by a garden, 
for the sole reason that it was built of wood, and the regu- 
lations adopted required brick or stone.” We think that 
Mr. Thomasson fairly succeeds in showing that the existing 
attempts to solve the housing problem on present lines 
only point to the community paying by much higher rates 
a portion of the rent of the submerged tenth. In pointing 
to the land and the cost of construction Mr. Thomasson 
points to two real remedies. A third, equally important, 
we think, is the wholesale reduction of public-houses, and 
the promotion of habits of temperance and self-respect 
and self-restraint among vast masses of the poor, whose 
extreme poverty is the result of degrading vice. 

The March number of the Contemporary Review is a 
good one. Mr. Nevinson writes with admirable spirit and 
knowledge on the Irish Land problem. Archdeacon 
Wilson discusses with shrewdness, candour, and elevation 
the reasons why technical and scientific training make men 
indisposed to accept the religious dogmas which are now 
current. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


“HE City began the week with a severe fit of the 
‘| blues, caused by a shocking bad New York 
Banks’ statement. The American market was almost 
in a state of panic on Monday, and all the others were 
subjected to more or less depression. Some seekers 
after light in financial places thought that the day of 
illumination was at last come, and that we were in 
for a collapse that would really show how much, or how 
little, substance was at the bottom of our credit system. 
And so it may yet prove, though it seems hardly 
probable just at present, and markets generally 
showed a certain amount of rallying power after- 
wards: it must, however, be admitted that part at 
least of the rally was due to a conviction that obtained 
currency in the American department, that the United 
States Government would grant ‘‘ measures of relief” 
to the New York money market. This expectation 
appears to have been without foundation, and New 
York consequently began to feel uncomfortable again, 
in spite of the fact that magnates were hurrying 
thither from all parts of the American Continent, 
in order to restore confidence by the sunshine of 
their presence. es 

Consols beat thirty years’ records by falling to 
go}, but then they are now a 2} per cent. stock, where- 
as last time they touched this level they still re- 
joiced in the ‘‘ sweet simplicity of the 3 per cents.” 
Lord Goschen—then plain mister and a Liberal—made 
a good bargain when he carried out his conversion 
scheme, for it is very clear that the Government could 
not now hope to borrow at 2} percent. The Consols 
slump caused a good deal of discussion in the papers, 
most of it about as valuable as was to be expected. 
One innocent wrote to an evening paper, which 
ought to have known better than to print his 
sapiencies, and pointed out that ‘‘ those who calculated 
we could afford to reduce the rate of interest on Consols 
to 2} per cent. made a grievous error.” He seems to 
think that to pay a low rate of interest is a strain 
which can only be borne by very rich communities. 
‘* At any rate,” he continues, ‘‘ there can be no doubt 
that a rectification of this error by an announcement 
that the reduction would be postponed for a further ten 
years would prove an inestimable boon to many 
thousands individually and to the whole nation collec- 
tively.” Saree 

It is astonishing enough that this sort of thing 
should be written, still more so that it should be printed. 
The Government, when its credit was good, made 
arrangements with its creditors by which the interest 
that it paid was then and there reduced by } per cent., 
with a further automatic reduction later of another 
} per cent. Now that this second reduction takes 
place at this most opportune moment, when Govern- 
ment credit is bad—comparatively speaking—and 
every farthing saved is a relief to the overburdened tax- 
payer, this genius thinks it would be a boon to the 
nation collectively if the reduction were postponed for 
ten years—an arrangement which would cost the nation 
15 millions. As a matter of melancholy fact, this 
automatic reduction is now the one bright spot in 
Government finance, with the exception of the Wool- 
wich election (with cheers for Mr. Crooks), which may 
frighten the Tories into the path of economy. 





We have all of us been wondering why the gamble 
in Egyptian mining ventures had suddenly come into 
being. There have been so many very wide-awake 
people—including Lord Milner—in Egypt these many 
years that it seemed incredible that all the gold that 
now gets into the papers should have blushed unseen 
so long. But now that it appears that Mr. Whitaker 


Wright is at present rusticating in the Land of the 
Pharaohs, much is explained. But what a pity it is 
that all this auriferous ground was not discovered in 
Lord Milner’s Egyptian days. His formula ‘the 
British flag follows gold mines” would have worked 
admirably, and its application would have regularised 
our occupation into annexation. It is not too late now. 
He wants a holiday. =. 

Poor Mr. Seddon’s feelings seem to have been 
badly lacerated by the failure of the recent New Zealand 
loan. He has been uttering dire and mysterious threats 
about what is going to happen if London moneylenders 
attempt to dictate the policy of the colony that flourishes 
under his rule. According to the Wellington corre- 
spondent of the 7imes, he stated that the colony ‘* had 
49,000,000 on deposit with the banks,” but he did not 
specify which banks, or where. It can hardly be in 
London, or New Zealand would not have appeared, at 
such an inopportune moment, as a borrower; if it 
is in New Zealand, and Mr. Seddon expects to 
terrify London by precipitating a crisis in the Antipodes, 
he will find that he will hit himself much harder than 
us ; on the whole, however, it seems most likely that 
this statement is on a par with Mr. Seddon’s famous 
assertion that Great Britain pays for the balance by 
which her imports exceed her exports by sending 
golden sovereigns abroad; that is to say that it is 
mere ignorant nonsense. If, along with those purses 
that have poured in so freely, the admiring colonials 
would present their Premier with Mrs. Fawcett’s 
Primer of Political Economy and a handbook of 
arithmetic, the prospects of Imperialist finance might 
brighten. i 

The broker v. jobber battle still rages; a petition 
has been now drawn up by the brokers praying the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange to pass rules regu- 
lating the boundary between the two classes of 
members, and compelling every member to state, when 
he applies for re-election, in which capacity he proposes 
to act during the ensuing year. It is further suggested 
that brokers should not be allowed under any pretext 
to ‘‘ make prices,” or to carry on a joint account with 
members of provincial exchanges ; and that jobbers 
should not be allowed to act as agents, receive orders 
from non-members, or transact business for or with 
them ; but they should be permitted to carry on 
‘* arbitrage” business with places outside the United 
Kingdom. The result of this reform would be to stop 
jobbers from dealing with all outside firms, and to 
prevent the ‘‘ shunting ” carried on between London 
jobbers and provincial brokers, the recent develop- 
ment of which has cut so severely into London brokers’ 
business. It cannot be said that the outside public is 
deeply interested in the question, which is almost en- 
tirely concerned with the domestic organisation of the 
“ House.” But on the whole it is perhaps desirable 
that these suggestions should be carried out, and that 
the broker, who does at least pretend to feel some 
responsibility towards the public, should have his 
position strengthened. - 

As for prospectuses, there has been an issue by the 
Sheffield Corporation of £950,000 3 per cent. stock at 
g2}, and the Gravesend and Northfleet Electric Tram- 
ways, a British Electric Traction creation, has made 
its appearance. Janus. 
WESTRALIAN ACTIVITY. 

We are in daily cable communication with our Agents in Melbourne and 
Adelaide, and are prepared to advise correspondents and clients as to the 
intrinsic value of any Mining Company in which they are interested. We 


are prepared to give particulars ofa reer Proposition at the moment much 
undervalued, but possessing considerable speculative merit. Address : 


LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 
GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 
BASILDON HOUSE, MOORGATE STREET, ee. 56 , 
Telephones : | Ye hy 
Nos. 222 & 227, London Wall. ae °€ (Private Wire) ‘ 
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BUDGET SUPPLEMENT 
THE SPEAKER (March, 1903) 
(Edited by F. W. HIRST), 

For the benefit of those who desire to spread in 
the constituencies accurate knowledge of the financial 
situation and of the growth of expenditure upon 
armaments, the Budget Supplement will be sold in 
qnantities at a special rate, for distribution. For terms, 
apply to the Manager, THE SPEAKER, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 


NOTICE~— All Articles appearing in this Supplement are 
copyright. 
A WORD OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I am very glad that you are publishing a 
special paper on Expenditure and Taxation. Nothing 
could be more useful at the present time, when it is so 
necessary that the state of affairs should be made plain 
to the country.—Yours very truly, 

H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN. 


6, Grosvenor-place, S.W., 
March 18, 1903. 





THE GROWTH OF MILITARY AND NAVAL 
EXPENDITURE, AND ITS ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES. 

“It is surely time that Great Britain should endeavour to 


accommodate her future views and designs to the real 
mediocrity of her circumstances.” —ADAM SMITH. 


“I remain the calm spectator of the enormous expenses 
you are making to conjure away an imaginary danger; and 
I admire the facility with which you augment your Budget 
when no real necessity prescribes it.”’—FRENCH MINISTER 

OF MARINE, 7 Jetter to Cobden (1853). 
N O man has ever yet been able to master the 
l political psychology of war or even its political 
economy. The desire for power, the love of ostenta- 
tion, the pride of ignorance, the blind hatred and 
contempt for other civilisations, the craven fears which 
beset old women of all ages and both sexes, especially in 
towns—all these passions, prejudices, and humours may 
help to explain why modern democracies choose to ruin 
themselves by war and by war expenditure in time of 
peace. To which it should be added that there are always 
to be found numbers of well-meaning people, would-be 
philanthropists with uninstructed hearts, who are ever 
eager, as Washington Irving put it, ‘‘ to promote the 
good of their neighbours and the peace and happiness 

of the world by dint of the cudgel.” 

If we are to compare the state of opinion now with 
the state of opinion fifty years ago, we should say that 
war itself is rather less popular and the preparations 
for war considerably more popular than was the case 
at that time. Thus it is most certainly true that the 
Crimean War—although it had no conspicuous cham- 
pion, except, perhaps, Lord Palmerston, and though it 
was opposed by Cobden, Bright, and Disraeli—was far 
more universally popular than the South African 
War. On the other hand, when the Crimean War was 


over the reaction against military expenditure and taxa- 
tion was stronger than now. Leading statesmen and 
financiers in the country were all agreed upon the 
necessity for returning as rapidly as possible to the old 
level of expenditure and of placing the establishments 
as nearly as possible on the old peace footing of 1853 

Associations were formed and meetings held all 
over the country at the beginning of the year 1857 to 
get rid of the ‘‘ war ninepence "—the income-tax having 
been raised for war purposes from 7d. to 1s. 4d. Mr. 
Disraeli, who led the Conservatives in the House of 
Commons, announced that he would move resolutions 
against the continuance of war taxes in time of peace, 
and added : 


“I cannot but believe that, if these resolutions are 
carried, we shall witness some beneficial changes in the 
financial system of this country. I think we shall give a 
great impulse to salutary economy, and shall in a most 
significant manner express our opinion that it is not 
advisable that England should become what is called a great 
military nation.” 


Mr. Gladstone, the greatest of the Peelites, and 
already the first financial authority in the House of 
Commons, said: 


“This House cannot efficiently discharge its duties by 
looking only at taxation. . . . I feel it my bounden duty 
first to lay hold of the proposed expenditure; and it is my 
conviction that, if it be the opinion of the Government that 
it is necessary to maintain a military establishment at all 
approaching to that which I have named, we must grapple 
with the estimates, not by nibbling at them here and there, 
but by a general motion, taking the sense of the House upan 
the expediency of saddling the country with such a charge,” 


Lord John Russell, foremost Whig statesman, was 
even more explicit, and laid down some admirable 
maxims upon the policy of expenditure—that all-impor- 
tant and now almost wholly-neglected topic : 


“All I should wish to prevent, as far as my vote lies, 
would be the adoption of any new system with regard to our 
naval and military estimates. We have been accustomed 
(and very great Ministers—Ministers who knew what the 
country required—have sanctioned the practice) to keep up 
low establishments in time of peace; and though there has 
been always a complaint in the first year of war that we 
have been very unprepared and have not made a sufficient 
provision for a period of war, yet somehow or other after a 
time we have generally found ourselves strong enough to 
meet the enemy with the establishment we possessed.” 


Lord John Russell went on to illustrate this argument 
by a comparison of the history of England and France 
during the last thirty years. France had been keeping 
up an immense army and a considerable navy. Her 
debt had been increasing year by year. Her people 
were suffering from heavy taxation and an oppressive 
tariff : 

“We, on the other hand, have been keeping up estab- 
lishments thought by some persons too great, but which 
were in fact not very considerable; we have thus 
been enabled to secure a surplus revenue, to reduce 
taxes and abolish Customs duties which pressed upon 
the energies and checked the industries of the people; 
we have enabled our population togrowrich, And we have 
seen in the last [the Crimean] war what that wealth was 
able to effect. For when our “a was exhausted, and 
our ally was so far weakened in its finances that its war 
spirit flagged, the Government of this country found that, 
owing toour wealth, we had more than sufficient to pay for 
the large expenditure of the war; and the spirit of our people, 
if terms of peace had not been accepted, was such that for 
five, six, or ten years longer, if necessary, we might have 
made the exertions necessary for war.” 

Now these, added Lord John, ‘‘are the things which 
produce good terminations of wars, and not large and 
expensive establishments, with generals and admirals 
growing so old that they are unfit for their duties when 
war comes. Jf ts by moderate establishments, by render- 
ing such establishments good and efficient, by attending 
to everything which cannot easily be originated or replaced 
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that you will be most formidable in war, and not 
by any new-fangled system of increased estimates during 
a time of peace.” 

These wise principles were not sufficiently observed 
by Lord Palmerston’s Government. Yet, considering 
all the circumstances of the time, and comparing it 
with the probabilities of the coming Budget (in which 
the conditions of the 1857 Budget would naturally 
be reproduced), it will be admitted that the 
action of Lord Palmerston’s Government was sub- 
stantially in accord with the precepts of Mr. Disraeli, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Lord John Russell. The Army 
and Navy Estimates together were £20,699,000, only 
£3,400,000 above those of 1853. It is true thata 
couple of millions was added by way of supplementary 
estimates during the year, so that in 1858 the level 
of military and naval establishments was seen to be 
about five millions higher than before the war with 
Russia. But what is this compared with the progres- 
sive increases which have been thought expedient 
since 1899 ? 

But the gap which separates modern policy from 
the policy of fifty years ago may be best understood by 
contrasting what Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was able to do after the 
Crimean War with what Mr. Ritchie will be able to do 
in his next Budget. The second part of the comparison 
will be provided by Mr. Ritchie in a few days’, or a few 
weeks’, time. In 1857 Lewis reduced the income-tax 
from is. 4d. to 7d., the tea duty from ts. od. per Ib. to 
1s. 7d., and the sugar duties in a similar propor- 
tion—both to be further reduced in the following years. 
That 1s to say, on the conclusion of the Crimean War 
our military and naval establishments were at once 
reduced from a war basis to a peace basis, and the 
country at once began to realise the benefit of the 
change. We may criticise the distribution of the 
remissions, but we cannot deny that they were sub- 
stantial; and if we remember that three years later 
Mr. Gladstone swept away 371 tariff duties and prac- 
tically completed the work of Free Trade, it will readily 
be understood that, compared with the increasing 
prosperity of the country, the new levels of military and 
naval establishments were as low as or lower than those 
which prevailed in 1853. The Budgets of Lord Pal- 
merston’s Ministry (1859-1865) are an interesting study 


for the student of expenditure. They were years of 


prosperity. At first taxation was reduced, but the 
expenditure on armaments was increased : 


Army. Navy. 
Expenditure tor the year ending 
_ March 31, 1859 “ se 12,512,000 9,215,000 
Expenditure for the year ending 
March 31, 1860 14,057,000 11,823,000 


Expenditure for the year ending 
March 31, 1861 


: “be _ +» 14,970,000 
Expenditure for the year ending 


| 13,331,000 


March 31, 1862 oe «ss 15,570,000 12,598,000 
Expenditure for the year ending 
March 31, 1863 on 16,254,000 11,370,000 


In the three following years the efforts of the Man- 
chester School in Parliament were rewarded, and Mr. 
Gladstone succeeded in securing considerable reduc- 
tions. The figures are worth recording : 


1864 .. Army £14,638,000 ... Navy £10,821,000 
1865 ... Army £14,382,000 ... Navy £10,898,000 
1866 ... Army £13,304,000 Navy £10,259,000 


So that the military and naval expenditure of the United 
Kingdom in 1866 was only about two or three millions 
greater than it had been nine years previously, though 
the wealth of the country had advanced by leaps and 
bounds. Thirty-two years later, after allowing for 
expenditure on military and naval works, it will be 
found that the total of 1866 had more than doubled. 

From 1866 to 1887 the revenue grew faster than the 
expenditure, and the surplus was used partly in doing 
away with some objectionable forms of taxation, partly 
in reducing the National Debt. The reduction of the 
National Debt continued on a large scale until 
March, 1899, when Sir Michael Hicks Beach halved 
the sinking fund in order to provide* for the increasing 
expenditure on armaments. In 1887 the total naval 
and military expenditure had been raised to 
£ 30,758,000. Lord Randolph Churchill refused to 
acquiesce in the estimates, and resigned the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rather than be résponsible 
for so much waste of public money. His resignation 
had an effect, and in the following year the figure fell 
to 429,107,000. From 1890 to 1894 the figure was 
stationary at 33 millions odd. But in the following year 
(its last year of office) the Liberal Government planned a 
** final” naval programme which raised naval expendi- 
ture from 14 to 17 millions, and brought the total 
naval and military expenditure up to the unexampled 
figure (in time of peace) of £35,595,000. It was now, 
however, confidently anticipated that no further addi- 
tions to the military and naval estimates would be 
required for a long time to come. But a change of 
Government took place, with financial consequences 
more disastrous than any which have been inflicted on 
the country since the era of the Napoleonic wars. 

Let us begin with the navy: 

EXPENDITURE ON THE NAvyY. 


For the year ending March 31, 1896 ... .«. £19,724,000 
9 ” * 1897 ... +s 22,170,000 
” a SE ise +» 20,850,000 
~ “ om 1899 ... ++» 24,068,000 
si ~ * 1900 ... «+» 26,978,000 
” ” ” 190! ... «s+ 29,520,000 


* a » 1902... «4. 31,030,000 

The estimates for the year ending March 31, 1go1, 
were introduced by Mr. Goschen as follows : 

“ When we took office five years ago the Navy estimates 
stood at £18,700,000. To-day I propose them at £27,500,000— 
nearly half as much again, he average yearly increase 
during these years has been about £2,000,000, but the 
progress has not been uniform. On one occasion the leap 
that was taken amounted to £3,100,000; last year it was 
£2,800,000. . . « + + To the estimates this year of 
£27,500,000 must be added about £2,000,000, probably, for 
expenditure under the Naval Works Act, which, added 
to the other sum, would bring up the total to nearly 
£30,000,000 sterling. . . + « . I say this coldly, not 
rhetorically, for the information of the Committee.” 

The expenditure on the army stood at 17 millions 
odd so long as the Liberal Government (1892-95) was 
in office, thanks to the careful and economic adminis- 
tration of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and to the 
pacific policy pursued by the Administration. His 
successors soon made the War Office a by-word for 
reckless and prodigal incompetence. The wretched tax- 
payer may contemplate the figures with alarm and in- 
dignation. They will help him to understand why war 


taxation has to continue now that the war is over. 


* From that moment Consols and the National credit began 
to fall, and what the War Office gained was lost to the war 
chest. Sir Willaam Harcourt observed at the time (on the 
appearance of a Treasury Memorandum complaining of the high 
price of Consols) that if the high price of Consols was a mis- 
fortune it was one which the Government in office could be 
trusted to cure. Since then the price of Consols has fallen 
22 per cent, 
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The army expenditure, left by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman at £ 17,973,000, already showed in the four 
years ending March 31, 1899 (/.¢., before the outbreak of 
war), an advance out of all proportion to the increase of 
wealth, and greater than that made by British exports 
to foreign countries and the colonies during the same 
period. The figures are: 


For the year ending March 31, 1896 ... ... £18,428,000 
” ” » 1897 ... 18,152,000 
” ” ” 1898 ese 19,348,000 
” ” 1899 . 20,000,000 


In the three following years the figures were 
£$43»552,000, £91,505,000 and (92,262,000. But 
these figures of course include the war, and the War 
Office, in order to show what was really happening, 
distinguished between the normal part of the estimates 
and the abnormal.* 

But it would be a great mistake to suppose that 
the Statistical Abstract (from which we extract these 
figures) really means what it says when it states, for 
example, that ‘‘the total military and naval expendi- 
ture” for 1g01-2 was £123,787,000. Nothing of the 
sort. The statement is quite incomplete. In the first 
place, there is military expenditure hidden away in the 
accounts of the Foreign and Colonial Office. In tlhe 
second place, if you turn over the page, you will find a 
heading, ‘‘Issues to meet capital expenditure.” 
Look at the items, and you will see the humour of this. 
Capital is generally understood to mean wealth em- 
ployed for the purpose of producing wealth. But the 
above official use of the term applies mainly to unre- 
munerative employments or worse. 
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* See Lord Welby’s article on page 591. 


The gross imperial revenue (7.e., the revenue collected 
by the central authority) of the United Kingdom for the 
year ending March 31, 1895, was £ 101,657,000. Tax- 
ation remained practically unchanged until March 31, 
1898, so that the revenues of the next seven years show 
the surpluses which Sir Michael Hicks Beach would 
have realised if his expenditure had remained where it 
stood in the year ending March 31, 1895 : 


—- — Surplus. 
' & & 

Revenue for the year ending March 31, 

1896 wt son pes ey ++ | 102,393,000 736,000 
Revenue for the year ending March 31, 

1897 ane aon ose vee «+ 112,154,000 | 10,497,0C0 
Revenue for the year erding March 31, 

15908 : one sor -+ | 116,040,000 14,383,000 
Revenue for the year ending March 31, 

1899 117,891,000 | 16,234,000 


Revenue for the year ending March 3 
1900 eee eve eee eee * 
Revenue for the yearending March 3 


> | » , 
129,539,000 | 28,182,000 


’ 


190! eee soe ses - ..» 140,004,000 | 38,437,000 
Revenue for the year ending March 31, 
1902 oes : fs .» | 1§2,727,000 51,070,000 


Total accumulated surplus if the 

Conservative Governments of 

1895-1902 had kept their ex- '' £159,539,000. 

penditure at the figure for the 

year ending March 31, 1895-.... 
Instead, however, of a surplus of 159 millions there 
have been, in consequence of the war policy and of 
incessant additions to the cost of army and navy, 
enormous additions made to the National Debt. 





A PLAN OF RETRENCHMENT AND 
FINANCIAL REFORM. 


“THIS is the fourth Budget on which we have 

| preached the necessity of retrenchment and 
denounced the financial policy which has drained 
the Exchequer dry, leaving a long account of unpaid 
debts and immeasurable liabilities. 

Now that the cerebral disorder known as imperial- 
ism is being rapidly stamped out, and the multitude is 
becoming aware that it has been misdirected, that its 
passions have been played upon and its purse emptied 
for a most evil purpose, the moment has come for the 
financial reformer. No one who reads the preceding 
article can doubt that the first need of the country is a 
change of policy both foreign and colonial, a return to 
the practice of non-intervention in the affairs of other 
countries, coupled with a strict course of public 
economy, that is to say: 

(1) The resolute reduction of our bloated and 
senseless armaments. Thiscan be done as soon as the 
nation, and particularly the governing classes, have 
cultivated a sense of proportion and recovered that 
dignity which has been surrendered to the panic-monger 
and the interested expert. 

(2) The substitution of taxes which are relatively 
good for taxes which are relatively bad. 

(3) The application of public money on a wise and 
liberal, but not alavish, scale to starved services like 
education and public health, which are repaid a hundred- 
fold in the health and happiness of the people. 

Here we propose to sketch out in a very few words 
a plan which will at any rate supply to the rising party 
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of Liberalism and Labour a faint conception of the 
immense benefits which may be expected from national 
thrift, and of the vast funds which are ready to be 
turned into productive channels, if only they can be 
rescued from the demon of war and restored to society. 

To turn to the actual position as it stands, those 
who peruse the remarkable articles on the Naval and 
Military Estimates by Lord Welby and Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
—two of the most experienced and statesmanlike 
among living financiers—will expect a Liberal news- 
paper which maintains the financial policy of Cobden and 
Gladstone to put forward some substantial proposals for 
the relief of the taxpayer. It will be remembered 
that during the last two or three months a series of 
articles have appeared in the 7imes, and have received 
the support of that newspaper, in which the writer (an 
Imperialist in sympathy and an expert in the deficiencies 
of the army and the War Office) shows how well 
economy can be combined with increased efficiency, by 
substituting a small skeleton and model army for the 
present unwieldy, unmanageable force. The 7Z7mes 
advocates a reduction of the establishment from 184,000 
to 120,000 men, which would (allowing for the recent 
increase of pay and for larger expenditure on military 
education, intelligence, and a general staff) work out 
at 16 or 17 millions, 7e., 2 millions less than the 
regular army of 1899, and at least 12 millions less than 
the sham corps ‘‘organised” by Mr. Brodrick. If 
another 2 millions were spent on improving the Volun- 
teers, Militia, and Reserve, the Exchequer and the tax- 
payer would still be 10 millions to the good on last year’s 
expenditure, and (say) 14 millions to the good on the 
estimates put forward by Mr. Brodrick for 1903-4. Let 
us get back to the expenditure of 1898 (the year 
before the war), as Mr. Shaw Lefevre suggests, and we 
shall set free 20 millions for tariff reform, reduction of 
income-tax, and social improvement. 

By the exercise of a very little common sense in 
relation to the fancy schemes of the Admiralty, 
a small reduction of four or five millions should be 
effected on last year’s naval expenditure, and of 
seven or eight millions on the exorbitant proposals 
put forward by Lord Selborne a few days ago. 
These reductions must be effected gradually in 
the course of two or three years. But the income- 
tax could be at once reduced to ninepence, the corn 
tax abolished, and a commencement made in the reduc- 
tion of the tea duties. The readers of The Speaker would 
not, we feel sure, be satisfied by these economies ; but 
they would feel that a substantial beginning had been 
made. Let us all try to induce public bodies, and 
especially Chambers of Commerce, to urge a genuine 
scheme of retrenchment upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. It is essential that his hand should be 
strengthened against the spending departments. The 
time has come for determined men to band themselves 
together to resist the demands of the naval and military 
expert, and to set-off the alarm of the taxpayer against 
the panic of the Jingo. Germany has set us a 
good example, and surely an English House of Com- 
mons should be able to improve upon the precepts of a 
German Reichstag. France, too, is evidently bent upon 
reduction of military service and military expenditure. 
That nothing in the way of relief can come from the 
colonies—Canada, Australia, or the Cape—has been 
abundantly proved by the Colonial Conference, and 
exposed by Mr, Edmund Robertson. 


In other parts of this Supplement it will be seen 
that we look to improvement in taxation—and espe- 
cially to the relief of occupiers in towns by the rating of 
ground values. This great reform may, perhaps, 
relieve the Imperial Exchequer, but more direct and 
certain aid can be brought by a thorough revision of 
license duties, which might (we are persuaded, if justice 
were done) yield another two millions fer annum. Some 
of this increased yield could be handed over to local 
authorities for higher education and accompanied 
by the repeal of the Agricultural Rates Acts. Further 
economies should be possible in some of the 
Estimates for the Colonial and Civil Service and in 
many forms of capital expenditure. Enormous sums 
have been wasted and are being wasted in Uganda and 
Somaliland, in Gibraltar, and many other places. 

It is only by a wise economy, which seeks to im- 
prove the head and heart of the Empire, which aims at 
the amelioration of the lot of the poor by constructive 
reform and a reduction of taxation, that any real 
advance can be brought about in the science of govern- 
ment or in the condition of the people. The policy 
we have outlined will restore confidence, will improve 
our credit in the world, will relieve trade from its 
embarrassment, and enormously improve the lot of 
millions of working men and women who are now 
living a wretched life on wretched food in wretched 
homes—over-worked, underfed, and miserably housed. 


THE ARMY 


By Lorp WELBYy. 


ESTIMATES. 


NCAPACITY brings its Nemesis. The Tory Gov- 
ernment returned to office in 1895 with a record 
majority, as loyal as it was large. The Government at 
its best never showed much courage. It has been 
singularly defective in that daring which is essential to 
political success. It has had unrivalled opportunity for 
dealing with the social problems which are becoming 
the questions of the day, but it has been afraid to touch 
them. Unhappily for its fame, it entrusted itself, 
in 1900, to the great caucus master of the day, 
and, forgetting that a renewed lease of power is 
usually fatal to the reputation of a Government and a 
party, it snatched in 1900, on doubtful pretences, an 
increased majority which it can neither guide nor use. 
Now, nerveless and exhausted, it is chained to its yoke, 
and would probably be grateful if some kind hand would 
lead it to a lethal chamber. It is professedly a 
Government which devotes itself to our military and 
naval defence, but in no department has its failure 
been more evident than in its administration of the 
army. 
Laymen and civilians may not be qualified to form 
a just opinion on the value of measures devised to 
promote the efficiency of the army, but they have 
common sense, and common sense enables them to 
arrive at shrewd conclusions from the skilled criticism 
to which those measures are subjected; while the war 
itself afforded a sure test of the foresight of the 
Government and the sufficiency of its preparations for 
an event which ought, at all events, to have been antici- 
pated. The Tory Government had been for years 
responsible for the administration of the army. It 
ought to have known accurately the capabilities and 
the shortcomings of the force which it was about to 
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launch into a great war. We know now that, in spite 
of the experience of a former war against the Boers, the 
Government undervalued the enemy, and was utterly 
ignorant both of the force with which it had to cope 
and of the conditions of the campaign on which 
it was about to enter. The discussion in the 
House of Lords between Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Wolseley showed the unfortunate relations exist- 
ing in the hour of trial between the highest authorities 
at the War Office. The country was alarmed by our 
narrow escape from disaster at the outset of the war, 
and the Government, frightened by the dissatisfaction 
which its blunders had created, hastily, and amid the 
preoccupations of a great war, devised a new scheme of 
army organisation, which has proved worthless on 
examination, and which has been riddled far more 
effectively by the criticism of its own supporters than 
by the attacks of the Opposition, while its futile essays 
in administration have been accompanied by an increase 
in peace expenditure great enough to give cause for 
reflection to the most ardent Imperialist. 

This increase of expenditure is of very grave char- 
acter, and deserves some examination. In August next 
it will be eighteen years since Lord Salisbury became 
Prime Minister, and the Tories have been responsible 
tor the government of the country during the intervening 
period, with the exception of three years between 1892 
and 1895. A Liberal Government was responsible for the 
estimates of 1886-7, and the army expenditure of that 
year, which was large as compared with other 
years of the period, amounted to £18,429,000. 
If we add two items of military expenditure out- 
side the army estimates amounting to £224,000, 
we arrive at a total army expenditure in round 
figures of £18,650,000.% The present Govern- 
ment acceded to office in July, 1895. The army expen- 
diture in the year ending March 31, 1895, amounted to 
417,900,000. If, as in the case of 1886-7, an item of 
military expenditure not included in the army estimates, 
£150,000, be added, the army expenditure charged 
upon the revenue of the year amounted to 418,050,000. 
But Lord Salisbury’s Government had passed in 1888 


‘ and 1890 Acts which permitted certain items of military 


expenditure, which ought to have been charged on the 
revenue of the year, to be defrayed by loan. The military 
expenditure underthese Acts amountedin 1895-6to about 
£670,000, which ought tobe added to the military expen- 
diture of the year in order to give a complete account 
of the army charge, while there is a further charge of 
about £100,000 for interest on the money borrowed 
for military services defrayed from loan. Then in 
1895-6 we have in round figures an army charge of 
£18,800,000, against an army charge in 1886-7 of 
418,650,000. For nine years, therefore, the Army 
expenditure was practically stationary. I may note 
here that the expenditure on army estimates in the 
three years 1892-5, for which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was responsible, amounted on the average 
to £ 17,800,000. 

The military expenditure of the present Govern- 
ment may be divided into two periods, (1) the peace 
expenditure before the war, that is from March 31, 
1891, to March 31, 1899, and (2) the peace expenditure 
since the war up to March 31, 1904. 

The army expenditure for the year 1898-9 
amounted to 420,000,000. If we add military ex- 








* These are the issues from the Exchequer. 


penditure not included in the army estimates but 
charged on the revenue of the year £215,000, the total 
army charge paid out of revenue in 1898-9 was 
£20,215,000. The military expenditure defrayed from 
loan in that year was £830,000, making a total 
army charge of £21,045,000. To this sum must be 
added the interest and sinking fund on loans previously 
raised for ordinary military services, amounting to 
rather more than £200,000. Thus the total military 
expenditure of 1898-9 was in round figures 
21,250,000. 

Military expenditure which amounted in 1886-7 to 
£,18,650,000 had risen twelve years later, in 1898-9, to 
421,250,000, an increase of £ 2,600,000, or nearly 14 per 
cent., but I have shown that between 1886-7 and 1894-5 
there was practically no increase. Therefore this 
addition to army expenditure was due entirely to the 
first four years of the present Government. If allow- 
ance be made for the normal growth of revenue since 
1886-7, an allotment of a proportional part of that 
increase to the army would have met this increase 
without necessity for additional taxation. 

We now come to the peace estimates of the year 
1903-4. They amount to the enormous sum of 
434,500,000. The Secretary of State pleads that 
46,900,000 of this estimate is abnormal, and that the 
normal demand is only £27,600,000. It may at once 
be granted that the £2,000,000 due as compensation 
to the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, and the 
war charges in China and Somaliland, £500,000, are 
abnormal, reducing the estimate to 432,000,000. But 
it will require explanation which his memorandum does 
not afford before the other items can be admitted as 
abnormal. It is impossible to admit the charge of 
the increased garrison in South Africa with its atten- 
dant expenses as abnormal, at least for some years to 
come; while our experience of War Office demands 
must prepare us for other abnormal expendi- 
ture in years to come. We have only cause to be 
thankful that the Secretary of State does not make the 
whole amount of what he is pleased to call abnormal 
expenditure the subject of loan. At all events, the 
peace army expenditure of this year, after deduction of 
the compensation and war charges above mentioned, 
remains at £ 32,000,000. To this must be added: 1. 
Military expenditure defrayed from revenue but not 
charged to army votes, £215,000. 2. Ordinary military 
services charged to loan taken at the same sum as in 
the current year, and we learn from the weekly 
Exchequer accounts, as published, that they reach 
up to the end of February, in the current year, the sum 
of £2,150,000. We must also add the interest and 
sinking fund on these loans in prior years, amounting 
to about £500,000. These two last figures can only 
be roughly estimated, as we have not as yet the data 
on which to base a calculation. The general result is 
a total military peace expenditure in 1903-4 in round 
figures of 434,800,000. Let us now put the figures of 
the two periods together : 


_ Military expenditure 1886-7 ..  £18,650,000 
= 9 1894-5 was 18,800,000 

- me 1898-9 eum 21,250,000 

” ” 1903-4 eee 34,800,000 
Increase of 1903-4 over 1886-7 ioe 16,150,000 
” - 1894-5 = 16,000,000 


” % 1898-9 ae 
The increase of 1903-4 over 1898-9 is £13,550,000, 
equivalent for the army alone to the produce 
of fivepence in the pound added to the income- 


13,550,000 
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tax. The figures need no comment, except the ques- 
tion, How long can this go on? Looking back 
at the recent debates in the House of Commons, and 
the criticisms made by able and competent members, 
who are otherwise loyal supporters of the Govern- 
ment, can we arrive at any other conclusion than that 
the years of Tory Government since 1886-7, deducting 
the three years’ interlude of 1892 to 1895, have landed 
us as far as the army is concerned in a minimum of 
efficiency at a maximum (the word is too weak) of cost ? 





THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
By tHe Ricur Hon. G. J SuHaw Lerevre. 


T has long been observed that, in exact opposition 
to what might be expected, any great expansion 
in the expenditure of one of the two great military 
departments is certain to be accompanied or shortly 
followed by a corresponding increase in the other. 
The alarmists, professional and others, hunt in rival 
packs with insatiable maw for the public purse. 
This is well illustrated by a comparison of the cost of 
the two services in 1898, the year before the recent war, 
with the estimates for the coming year. We find that 
the votes for the army have increased in the in 
terval by £ 10,166,000, and those for the navy by 
£9,745,000, making an aggregate increase of nearly 
20 millions, equal to the interest on a capital sum of 
£;700,000,000 of borrowed money at the present price 
of Consols. Each of these services has now reached 
the enormous sum of 34} millions. 

Nor is there any hope of alleviation in the near 
future. The army votes are, indeed, swollen for the 
year by claims arising out of the late war; but when 
the six army corps come into full existence and the 
increase of pay promised to the rank and file becomes 
due this difference will be made up. The navy votes must 
also inevitably expand still further by an automatic pro- 
cess. The charge for the ineffective service for naval and 
civil pensions now standing at £ 2,350,000 is much the 
same as it was tenor fifteen years ago, when the personnel 
was one half of its present numbers. It is bound to 
expand in proportion to the increased numbers in the 
fleet and the dockyards. It may be confidently 
expected also that the vast aggregate of new ships 
which is being accumulated year by year will entail a 
continually increasing cost of maintenance and repairs. 
There are also two great and costly schemes in hand, 
the one the creation of a new dockyard in Scotland, 
which will entail not only a vast capital expenditure, 
but also a large annual burthen. The other is the new 
and costly scheme for the entry of cadets for every 
branch of the service at the age of twelve. Unless a 
change of policy takes place, it is certain that the 
annual expenditure will gradually rise by an automatic 
process to nearly 40 millions a year, or four times the 
annual amount which was thought necessary from 1864 
to 1884, and double the amount which was found 
sufficient and by many thought excessive so late as 1897. 


A most dangerous feature of this great increase of 


the cost of the two services is that it has largely 
reduced, if not exhausted, the margin of possible 
taxation on which we can borrow large sums 
in the future. It has always been hitherto recog- 
nised that the main strength of England consisted 
not so much in its actual naval and military forces at 


any one moment ready for instant war, but in its reserve 
powers of rapid expansion in time of war, and still more 
in its financial strength to meet and maintain for years 
a great war, and its ability to raise 500 or 1,coo millions 
forthe purpose. But with the income-tax at its present 
rate, or reduced by two pence in the £, which is the 
utmost we can hope for, and with the present taxes on 
corn, sugar, tea, tobacco, and beer, the margin for 
the payment of interest on an increased debt is already 
all but exhausted. The cost of another great war, 
even such as we have had in South Africa, would 
cause a most dangerous financial strain to the com- 
mercial and economic interests of the country. From 
this point of view alone, then, it appears that the 
policy which has resulted in the vast increase of our 
naval expenditure should be carefully reviewed and some 
standard of relative strength to other Powers adopted 
less exhaustive of our resources and credit. 

It used for many years, from 1864 to 1884, and 
even later, to be held by successive Governments, and 
by both parties in the State, that the country was per- 
fectly safe if its naval expenditure and its provision of 
fighting ships and seamen exceeded that of France, the 
next greatest naval Power, by 50 per cent. It was 
held, and was capable of proof by past experience, that 
any considerable expansion beyond this proportion was 
certain to stimulate the French Government to a corre- 
sponding increase, with the result that after two or three 
years the old proportion would be restored, while each 
Power had embarked in further useless expenditure. 
Later, when the alliance between France and Russia 
was effected, and the latter Power developed its naval 
force, it was held that an advance must be made in the 
old proportion, and that our naval strength should be 
not less than the combined forces of these two Powers, 
or of France and Germany, whichever combination 
should prove the strongest. Beyond this there has 
never been a pronouncement of policy by any Govern- 
ment, still less one accepted by both parties of the 
State. But, as a matter of fact, our naval expansion of 
the last few years has brought our forces to a propor- 
tion far exceeding those of two naval Powers, and 
even beyond those of France, Russia, and Germany 
combined—that is, practically of all Europe, for the 
other navies of inferior Powers may be disregarded. 
The following are the most recent figures in proof of 
this that can be obtained : 


r 
France for 1903 és “ ose 12,271,000 
Russia for 1902 eas ta dae ms 10,241,000 
Germany for 1902... soe oe xe 10,234,000 


32,746,000 
i pneasiesteenennememnet 


England, 1903-4 - eee - , 34,457,000 
Add expenditure on naval works out of 
money borrowed ... on oon ion 2,500,000 


36,957,000 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that the expenditure 
of each of these Powers on ships in course of construc- 
tion is rather less than one-third of their total charge. 
For Germany it is somewhat in excess of this propor- 
tion, as a programme of shipbuilding on some scale has 
been adopted, to be completed in 1916. It should be 
recollected, however, that in France the cost in labour 
and materials of building new ships is proportionally 
very much higher than with us. This was determined 
with accuracy a few years ago, after a most exhaustive 
inquiry by officers of the Constructive Department in 
France. They came to the conclusion that, taking 
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into account the higher cost of materials in France, 
and especially of iron and steel, and the inefficiency of 
their dockyard labour, the average cost of ironclads 
and armoured cruisers was 50 per cent. higher than in 
England. This can be verified by comparison of the 
French dockyard accounts with our own. It follows that 
in making a comparison between the expenditure on new 
ships a deduction of one-third must be made from that 
of France, reducing her total at the present time from 
£3,400,000 to £ 2,300,000, as compared with 
£,10,000,000 in this country. We have not the same 
data for comparison with Russia and Germany, but we 
may be certain that the cost of construction is 
much higher in those countries, and especially Russia, 
than in our own. 

As regards the personnel of the four Powers the 
reverse is the case, for France, Russia, and Germany get 
the benefit of the saving effected in the pay to their 
seamen resulting from compulsory service, an advan- 
tage which may perhaps balance the increased cost of 
their constructions. With this disadvantage, however : 
the number of men employed in the British navy is about 
equal to those of the other three Powers combined ; 
namely, England, 127,000; France, 51,000; Russia, 
48,000 ; Germany, 32,000. 

The British force as regards men has not increased in 
the same proportion of late years as its new construc- 
tion and total expenditure, but it has more than doubled 
since 1884. From 1864 to 1884 the numbers averaged 
60,000, and those of France about 40,000. 

Is it then really necessary that we should assert a 
supremacy at sea such that our navy is to equal or 
exceed considerably those of the three other greatest 
Powers in Europe? It seems to be thought by alarm- 
ists that there is imminent danger of war, that we must 
be armed cap-d-fied in every part of the world, 
ready to engage a combination of all other Powers in 
Europe in battleships and to provide cruisers to protect 
our commerce everywhere against any possible attack. 

If, however, there is really such imminent danger, 
if there is such jealousy and hatred of England, one 
can only wonder that our enemies did not take 
advantage of the recent war in South Africa to 
fall upon us when our hands were full, when 
England was denuded of troops, when every 
available soldier was in South Africa. In such case 
war even on the part of one of the Great Powers 
would have made our position most difficult, and might 
have inflicted a great humiliation on us by compelling 
a withdrawal from South Africa. That they did not 
do so, that they allowed the opportunity to pass without 
taking advantage of it, seems to point to the fact that 
the danger is not great, and that the preparations made 
four or five years ago before the war were adequate 
then, and would be sufficient now. The onus proband, 
at all events, lies with those proposing these gigantic 
votes entailing such burthens to prove their necessity. 

A further question arises whether, assuming that 
it is necessary to be prepared with ships and men sufli- 
cient to meet the aggregate force of the three Powers 
referred to, it is not possible to reduce the enormous 
cost by a system of reserves of men and by a consequent 
greater economy in the wear and tear of vessels. 


In this view let us consider in detail the increase of 


personnel for the current and coming year. The increase 
of the number of men in the two years is 8,400. The 
details given in the estimates show how small a pro- 
portion are really fighting men requiring that training 


which is so necessary a feature of our naval service. The 
number of officers, including warrant officers, is 765, and 
the number of seamen 3,100. The residue, 5,300, con- 
sists of artificers, engineers, stokers, and a miscella- 
neous lot of men chiefly officers’ servants, cooks, &c. 
The same proportion holds good for the whole service. 
In the event of a naval war it will be possible to raise 
without difficulty any number of these non-combatants, 
for the employment of British ships will necessarily fall 
off in favour of neutral ships. It seems to be unsound 
policy and bad economy to employ in time of peace so 
vast a body of men of this type, not strictly fighting 
men. As regards the seamen also, it would seem to 
be possible to pass them more rapidly into the reserve 
than is now the case, increasing thereby the available 
force ready for the emergency of war without incur- 
ring so large an expenditure in time of peace. 

This point has not escaped the attention even of 
those who have been largely concerned in urging on 
naval expenditure. In the Naval Annual for 1902 
I find that Lord Brassey wrote: 


“The policy of maintaining in time of peace the number 
of men required to man the navy in time of war, which is 
that which has been pursued during the last twelve years 
with the complete sanction of Parliament, is wasteful of 
the national resources. A strong reserve is needed not 
only on the ground of economy; it is also needed to enable 
us to make use in case of war of the enormous resources we 
possess in this country for shipbuilding.” 


It must be recollected that the more seamen and 
stokers we keep in active service the more ships we 
must have in commission, and the more ships we have 
at sea the larger must be the cost of maintenance and 
repairs, and the greater the consumption of coal and 
other naval stores. The estimates for the coming year 
show that already great pressure is being experienced 
in these directions. 

Of the net increase of £3,200,000 for the year 
1903-4 only £ 1,000,000 is to be devoted to the increase 
of the votes for new constructions; £600,000 is the 
increase of wages and victualling, largely but not 
wholly due to the increased number of seamen and 
stokers; no less than £876,000 is added to the cost 
of repairs of ships, the expenditure on which is raised 
from £1,974,000 to £ 2,850,000 ; while the cost of coal 
for the fleet is increased from £ 1,671,000 to £1,844,000, 
a difference of £230,000, and the cost of this service 
alone is three or four times the amount it stood at fifteen 
years ago. As regards the construction of new ships 
much might be said on behalf of greater moderation and 
caution. Would it not be well to settle on some maxi- 
mum standard as the ultimate goal of our efforts? It 
would seem that the present votes for new constructions, 
if continued at the same rate for a few years only, will 
supply an altogether excessive aggregate of ships. 

There is an interesting table in the navy estimates 
bearing on this point. It gives the capital sums 
expended on different classes of ships now fit for ser- 
vice under four heads : (2) Armouredand protected ships, 
£83,000, 000 ; (4) Cruisers and gun boats, £ 10,500,000 ; 
(c) Torpedo craft, £600,000 ; (d) Receiving vessels and 
small craft, £800,0c0o—a total of 95 millions. It 
assumes that vessels in the first list will last on the 


average no more than twenty-two years ; in the second 


class fifteen years ; in the third class only eleven years. 
On this assumption it estimates that 43,300,000 a year 
are required to replace the vessels in the first class, 
£628,000 those in the second, £56,000 those in the third 
class, and £45,000 those in the fourth class, a total of 
£ 4,044,000 a year. It follows from these figures that 
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out of the 10 millions now provided for new construc- 
tions we could spend in each year 8} millions on 
armoured and protected vessels, £ 1,200,000 on cruisers, 
and the residue on torpedo vessels and other craft. At 
this rate of construction we shall, at the end of twelve 
years, after allowing for the withdrawal of vessels that 
become obsolete, have a stock of ships valued at 178 
millions as compared with a present value of 95 
millions, or very nearly double, and at the end of 
twenty-two years vessels valued at 237 millions. As 
our present stock consists of about 110 vessels armoured 
and protected and cruisers of over 6,000 tons each, of 120 
smaller cruisers, 123 torpedo destroyers, and nearly 
i00 torpedo boats, while 116 other vessels are in 
course of construction, it is possible to understand 
what a vast increase is contemplated, chiefly in the 
larger class of vessels, by a continuance of our 
present rate of construction. It may confidently be 
stated that our naval harbours, augmented even by that 
proposed on the Forth, will be insufficient to find 
room for them. 


NAVAL RETRENCHMENT IN GERMANY. 


While in England every year or two one expensive ship- 
building programme is replaced by another more expensive, the 
comparatively modest German Navy Act of i900 is being 
pared down by a Reichstag bent upon retrenchment. While 
we have been adding 150 millions tothe National Debt Germany 
has added five or ten; and the Estimates for the present year 
contemplate another deficit of £6,000,000. The Imperial Secre- 
tary of State for the Navy has implored the Reichstag 
in vain to reverse the decision of its Budget Committee, 
which struck out a number of important items, in- 
cluding a river gunboat and a site (to cost £300,000) 
for new Admiralty buildings, The “North German Gazette,” 
a semi-official organ, points out that the reductions in the Naval 
Estimates “interfere with that steady development of the fleet 
which it was the purpose of the Navy Law toensure.” The 
“Gazette” further points out, by way of reproaching the 
Reichstag, that a marked increase is being effected in the 
armaments of both England and the United States. All this 
tends to show how entirely mischievous and uncalled for is the 
wantonly aggressive character which Lord Selborne’s proposals 
for the enlargement of naval expenditure have stamped upon 
British policy. 





THE SUGAR CONVENTION BILL. 


S neither Feetroot nor sugar cane is grown in the 
United Kingdom, and as our people, particularly 
the women and children, are very fond of sweet things, 
the United Kingdom is the market to which all 
exporters of sugar naturally look. In 1900 about 
1,700,000 tons of sugar were imported from various 
countries, of which only about 41,500 tons came 
from the West Indies, the (cane) sugar from the British 
West Indies, British Guiana, and British Honduras 
coatributing precisely 2} per cent. of our total sugar 
imports. 

Many of the continental Powers have pursued 
during the last thirty years an extremely foolish policy 
—that of giving bounties on the export of sugar. 
Every penny so given has, of course, cheapened the 
price of sugar in countries like our own which buy 
sugar. Mr. Chamberlain has calculated th t the 
result of the sugar bounties is to cheapen 


sugar in England and other neutral markets by 
about £5 a ton. He considered that this gain 
to England involved a loss to the West Indies of the 
same amount, and accordingly he determined to redress 
this injustice, and set to work on behalf of his favourite 
colonies. Assuming that the unsatisfactory condition 
of West Indian sugar growing is due not to bad 
management of their estates by absentee or unenter- 
prising planters, but to the fall in price, and assuming 
further that it is the business of the British taxpayer to 
pay out money to any colonial business which is not in 
a flourishing condition, the natural and obvious thing 
to do would have been to pay our West Indians £5 per 
ton on all the sugar they exported to the United 
Kingdom. In that case, keeping to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
calculation that the bounties cause a loss of £5 a ton 
to the West Indian sugar sent to this country, the sum 
would work out as follows : 
Gross advantage derived from bounties by the 

inhabitants cf the United Kingdom —_ _ £8,500,000 
Deduct equivalent grant to West Indies ... ese 250,000 





Leaving net profit from bounties to the inhabi 

tants of the United Kingdom of ... ns ote £8,250,000 
Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate of £5 a ton is, of course, 
only a guess. No man can tell what will be the precise 
effect in raising prices of the Brussels Convention (if it 
be once brought into operation) on the price of sugar. 
We do not snow that it will greatly raise prices. The 
important point is the enormous disproportion between 
what we stand to lose and what the West Indies 
stand to gain. When the Conservative Government 
imposed a duty on sugar we knew quite well what they 
were about. They were shifting some of the burdens 
of expenditure on armaments on to the shoulders of 
the poor, who eat as much sugar per head as the rich, 
and more corn. The sugar duty and the corn duty 
were imposed in order that the income-tax might not 
be raised to 1s. 8d. 

But the best friends of the Government are at a 
loss about the Sugar Convention. It is a piece of 
utterly inexplicable folly. The only people who can 
gain by it in England, Scotland, and Ireland are the 
sugar refiners, and it is doubtful if their additional 
profits will amount to more than £50,000 a year, or 
even as much. If English sugar refiners and West 
Indian sugar growers benefit to the extent of £ 300,000 
a year they will do well. 

‘* At the present moment,” said Mr. Chamberlain 
last July in the House of Commons, ‘‘ the advantage 
given by the bounties on foreign sugar, as opposed to 
the West Indian sugar, is perhaps not less than £5 
per ton.” This is more than a halfpenny per Ib., 
and, as we have seen, if the bounties were 
removed English sugar prices (on this view) would 
rise to that extent, and the total loss to sugar eaters 
and sugar manufacturers in the United Kingdom would 
be 8} millions a year. That this estimate is not far 
from the mark may be inferred from two other pieces 
of evidence. Sir Henry Norman, chairman of a Royal 
Commission which investigated the subject recently 
has said: ‘‘ The people of the United Kingdom will 
have to pay more for their sugar than they do at pre- 
sent, perhaps to the extent of a halfpenny per pound.” 

Secondly, the countervailing duties which have 
been most unjustly imposed in India on German and 
Austrian sugars are equivalent to jd. per lb., and our 
unfortunate fellow-subjects in India have been mulcted 
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to that extent in order that part of the money may be 
put into the pockets of Indian sugar growers. 

How heavily the poor of this country will suffer 
under the Sugar Convention will be plain, if we look at 
individual consumption. From 88 to go Ib. is the 
annual consumption of sugar of every man, woman, 
and child in the United Kingdom, Six may be taken 
as the average number of members of a working-class 
family, so that twenty-two shillings would be the levy 
on the annual income of such a family. Has not the 
poor man already suffered enough from the new duties 
on sugar, corn, and all forms of farinaceous food ? 

As we know of no reasons why any British Govern- 
ment should by threats have forced most of the bounty- 
giving Powers to sign a Convention which will strike a 
heavy blow at our own prosperity, we are driven 
to state merely the objections to the Convention and the 
main reasons (other than the fundamental argument of 
economy and common sense) why the House of 
Commons ought to throw out the Bill. 

1. The Convention only prevents England from 
getting the benefit of bounties. It does not abolish 
them altogether, for (2) some bounty-giving countries, 
e.g., the United States, Russia, Roumania, Argentina, 
Canada, and Australia, remain outside the Convention, 
and (6) Germany, Austria, France, Belgium, and 
Holland (which signed the Convention) can still give 
indirect bounties by way of railway or shipping rates, 
amd they may maintain a protective duty of 2s, 6d. 
per cwt. on sugar. 

2. The Convention sets upa permanent international 
Commission for the purpose of determining whether or 
not bounties are paid upon sugar by any specified coun- 
tries, and if the Commission finds that bounties are 
paid, the British Government will be obliged, whatever 
its own view may be, to impose equivalent taxes upon 
such sugar, or to exclude it from our ports. This, 
as an excellent memorandum of the Cobden Club 
Committee points out, is probably the first time in our 
history in which it has been seriously proposed that 
the power of taxing the people of Great Britain shall 
be taken out of the hands of the House of Commons 
and vested in a foreign Commission.* 

3. The Convention is another gross violation of the 
principle of non-intervention, the last infringement of 
which, in 1899, has cost this country many thousands 
of valuable lives and about 300 millions of money. 
Russia, one of our best customers, maintains (cor- 
rectly) that it has a right to adopt any economic 
system which it chooses, even if that policy may 
lead to the exportation of cheap sugar to other countries. 
When, in accordance with. the Convention, these 
countervailing duties are imposed they will cer- 
tainly be resented by Russia and other countries which 
are not parties to it. Resentment may be fol- 
lowed by retaliation, which would cost our manufac- 
turers dear. Not long ago, when the United States 
imposed countervailing duties on Russian sugar the 
Russian Government replied by raising the duties on 
American machinery. Thus, ifthe House of Commons 
ratifies this Convention, it will begin by raising the 
price of sugar and so reducing our wealth and pur- 
chasing power, and it will probably end by spoiling or 
destroying some of our best markets. 





* Cf. an excellent speech by Mr. Lough, M.P., at the 


recent National Liberal Federation meetings in Birmingham, 


published by the Liberal Publication Department. 


THE ANTI-FREE TRADE CRUSADE, 


Some HistToricAL FALLACIES. 


By Hector MACPHERSON. 


A. BOUT a quarter of a century ago Mr. W. R. Greg 
wrote a book entitled Rocks Ahead. It dealt in 
a Cassandra spirit with certain phases of national life. 
One of these was the industrial phase. Mr. Greg saw 
an economic rock ahead, and in earnest tone lifted up 
a warning voice. England's industrial supremacy, he 
said, was endangered by the rapid strides of the United 
States. Inthe nature of things a country of limited 
area, and whose natural resources were being rapidly 
worked up, must decline in presence of a country 
with practically unlimited territory and _ practically 
unlimited resources. Time has proved the accuracy of 
Mr. Greg’s forecast. The American industrial invasion 
of the past year amply justified the pessimism of the 
author of Rocks Ahead. Mr. Greg made another 
prediction. He declared that when the hour of 
national trial came the cry for Protection would be 
raised, When our rivals not only began to drive us 
out of neutral markets but also to invade the home 
trades, Protection, he said, would be hailed as the 
only effective means of preserving the fragment of our 
industrial supremacy. If we cannot be supreme in 
our own markets we may as well write on our 
economic temple the fateful word ‘‘ Ichabod !”— 
the glory is departed. Here, too, Mr. Greg has 
proved a true prophet. One can scarcely lift a news- 
paper or a magazine without reading doleful accounts 
of England’s industrial position, along with sugges- 
tions of Protection. Protection in England has been 
popular mainly among party politicians of the platform 
and the Press. Rarely has an attempt been made to 
root Protection in a consistent scheme of national life. 
In America and Germany Protection has its place as a 
deliberate policy in pursuit of a national ideal. In this 
country Protection has been seized by a panic-stricken 
peeple, as one would seize a sluice with which to keep 
back the on-rushing water. At last something like an 
attempt has been made to put forward Protection as a 
deliberate national policy, resting not upon purely class 
interest, but upon analysis of the particular stage which 
England has reached in economic evolution. 

In several recent numbers of the /ortnightly Review 
Dr. Beattie Crozier has dealt with the industrial position 
of England in a manner which, if not convincing as 
regards the remedy, is at least comprehensive and 
suggestive enough to arrest the attention of intelligent 
Free Traders. Dr. Crozier’s economic creed rests upon 
a historical background, which he cutlines as follows : 

“By the sagacity and skill of our early Kings and 

Ministers, and later of Parliament, in alternately opening 
and shutting our ports to the foreigner, by Free Trade and 
Protection skilfully and judiciously applied in varying detail 
to the leading branches of our industry as circumstances re- 
quired; by treaties of commerce made and unmade, and 
often enforced by our arms, England ruined in time Belgium, 
the Hanse League, Portugal, Spain, and Holland, grew 
and grew in industrial and commercial power until she be- 
came mistress of the seas, the arbiter of war and peace, and 
the provider of all the world by the product of her work- 
shops and looms.” 

Dr. Crozier illustrates Protection for infant indus- 
tries by the case of America. According to him the 
native industries which had taken root during the war 
of Independence were at the close threatened with ruin 
by the‘influx of the cheaper manufactures of England, 
To avert ruin it was found necessary to resort to 
protective tariffs. Now, is this a fair account of 
the origin of the protective system in America? 
As against this take the account given by Jefferson 
in one of his letters. At one time he expressed the 
view that ‘‘the workshops of Europe are the most 

roper to furnish the supplies of manufactures to the 
Inited States.” What led to the adoption of Protec- 
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tion? Was it from a desire to protect infant indus- 
tries? It seems rather to have arisen from sheer 
necessity, from the impossibility of carrying on any 
import trade at all in consequence of the violent war 
methods of England and France. Here are Jefferson’s 
words after an experience of England's methods on the 
seas : 

‘The British interdicted to our vessels all harbours of 
the globe, unless they had at first proceeded to some one of 
theirs, there paid tribute proportioned to their cargo and 
obtained a license to proceed to the port of their destina- 
tion. Compare this state of things with that of 1785 (when 
he advocated Free Trade), ont say whether an opinion 
founded in the circumstances of that, day can be fairly 
applied to those of the present. We have experienced what 
we did not then believe, that there does not exist profl'gacy 
and power enough to exclude the United States trom the 
field of intercourse with foreign nations. We therefore 
have a right to conclude that to be independent for the com- 
forts of life we must fabricate them for ourselves. We must 
now place the manufacturer by the side of the agriculturist. 
The question of 1785 is suppressed, or rather assumes a new 
form. The question is: Shall we manufacture our own 
comforts, or go without them at the will of a foreign 
nation ¢ 

It is one thing to resort to Protection from fear 
of starvation, to produce what you need at home when 
you are prevented by violence from getting it abroad. 
It is quite another thing deliberately and spontaneously 
to manufacture home products at a higher price when 
they can be imported at less cost. Of course, once 
launched on the career of Protection the manutac- 
turing interest was bound to continue it for the 
sake of high profits, just as we see the huge 
American trusts still advocating Protection long 
after they have passed the stage of infantile industries. 
Apart from that, the experience of the United 
States is enough to dispose of the theory of Protection 
to infant industries. How did great manufacturing in- 
dustries spring up in the South? Exposed to the 
severe competition of the North it might have been 
supposed that the South could not have continued its 
infant industries apart from Protection, because Free 
Trade rules all over the States ; and yet after the Civil 
War great industries sprang up in the South relying 
upon nothing but the ordinary laws of supply and de- 
mand. Such an instance arouses the suspicion that 
America would have thriven better with Free Trade 
outside as well as inside her boundaries. The 
wealth would have been as great, if not greater, 
and better distributed; fewer millionaires and 
more prosperity among the masses. There are not 
wanting signs that Protection in America is bringing 
about social discontept similar to that which was pro- 
duced in this country by the Corn Laws. The people, it 
appears, have been suffering terribly during the extreme 
cold weather by the excessive price of coal, which 
in some places is quoted at 43 per ton. As the 
coal owners are protected by tariff, naturally discontent 
is directed against them. Prompted no doubt by the 
popular ferment, both houses have taken swift measures. 
At one sitting and on the same day they passed a bill 
granting a rebate for one year, equal to the amount of 
the Customs duty on all kinds of coal coming from all 
countries. The bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives by 258 votes to 5, and then the Senate rushed it 
through immediately on receiving it from the House, 
adding an amendment designed to prevent the imposi- 
tion of a duty on anthracite coal after the expiration of 
twelve months, The Senate’s amendment was accepted 
by the House, consequently we may regard anthracite 
oal as a commodity placed definitely upon the Free 
fist. Is it not highly suggestive that just when Protection- 
ists in this country are clamouring for more duties, 
Protectionists in America, compelled by social misery, 
should be drawn in the direction of Free Trade ? 

As in America so on the continent, Protection was 
adopted not from economic considerations, but from 
feelings of hostility to England, who had abused her 
supremacy of the seas, and from a desire to be inde- 
pendent ofher. As Cobden put it: ‘The brute force 


which we have exercised towards foreign nations at 
sea during the war | with France] had naturally excited 
the animal feelings of hatred, fear, and revenge in 
return. Every country began to establish manufac- 
tures in order to become independent of, and secure 
against, Great Britain. Russia, Austria, and 
France now commenced the war of interdicts. The 
discussion on the tariff laws in France and the United 
States fully disclosed that the reason which led their 
Governments to seek to become themselves manufac- 
turers was to render their countries independent of the 
power of Great Britain at sea.” That Protection still 
holds the field on the continent is no evidence that its 
long continuance is due to purely economic motives. In 
addition tothe idea that Protection makes for the interests 
of the manufacturing classes is the fact that where large 
imposts have to be levied upon the people for colossal 
armies, &c., Protection is a means of raising revenue 
without arousing popular antagonism. If militarism 
on the continent rested upon direct taxation it would 
soon be overwhelmed in unpopularity, but the burden 
seems to be rendered easier by the device of raising 
revenue from the imported goods of a hated rival. 
The consumer pays the tax in the shape of imported 
commodities, but the consumer, incapable of tracing 
the complex fiscal process, rests contentedly in the 
delusion that the importing nation is the sufferer. 
Protection as an economic expedient is only possible 
at a low level of national intelligence, animated by 
racial and national antipathies. 


THE IMPERIOUS NECESSITY FOR RETRENCH- 
MENT. 


To the Editer of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It was a very happy thought of yours that 
prompted the issue of a Budget number of 7Z'he Speaker in 
the interests of national economy. No subject could be 
more important at the present time, for unless the nation 
makes up its mind to retrench on all hands it must inevit- 
ably drift into an appalling financial disaster. In opposing 
the determination of the Government and its supporters to 
plunge the country into that disastrous conflict with the 
little South African Republics, the argument I harped upon 
with the greatest insistence was one that should have ap- 
pealed to the instincts of prudence and self-preservation 
amongst the people, and was to the effect that we could not 
afford the expense of such a conflict, our capital being 
already fully engaged. For all the heed that was paid to 
such reasoning I might as well have tried to stop the rush 
of a wild boar by singing a lullaby. The Government and 
its multitude had made up their minds, and now we are 
beginning to reap the fruits of their madness. It is dawn- 
ing upon the nation that it has impoverished itself, perhaps 
to an irretrievable extent, by the ruinous expenditure upon 
that African conflict, but it has not yet apparently become 
convinced that there is no safety except in retrenchment. 
The aftermath of the war outlay is seen in monstrous Esti- 
mates for the army and navy, in extravagant projects of all 
descriptions dependent for their accomplishment upon still 
further recourse to the usurer. 

One grows weary of drumming the same facts into the 
public mind day after day and week after week, so little 
response does there seem to be. On all hands we find 
ample evidence that the nation has lost far more of its avail- 
able capital than it can afford, that its industries are being 
crippled, the bulk of the working classes impoverished, and 
the difficulties of living increased for all except the few 
who are rich. Let me give you some illustrations in procf 
of this statement, and in support of the demand that the 
profligate policy of waste must instantly be reversed if the 
nation is to avoid an otherwise imminent catastrophe. ‘Take 
first the position of Consols. Before the war began, say 
in April, 1899, the price of the stock was 11014 ; less than a 
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fortnight ago it touched 907%, and the price must go lower 
than that because of the position of the credit market. So 
rapidly did the Government emit new securities that the 
market soon became gorged with masses of unplaced stock, 
and at the present hour, at a moderate estimate, it is carry- 
ing, with the assistance of the banks and more especially 
of the Bank of England, at least £ 50,000,000 of stock it 
cannot sell. The amount, moreover, continually increases, 
because the public is steadily selling now that the rate of 
interest upon the stock is down to 24 per cent. per annum. 
Does anybody, therefore, believe that the Government is 
going to default in any degree upon the interest borne hence- 
forth by this stock, or that the nation is, given economy in 
general expenditure, unable to meet its obligations? Oh! 
no, the faith in the stock is as impregnable as ever, but the 
country has not got the fmee means with which to take up 
the excessive amounts of fresh debt created in order to carry 
on the war. The current price, in other words, is mainly 
the expression of our poverty, of the drained condition of 
our resources, not of distrust in the nation’s capacity to pay. 
It may be said that the reduction in interest accounts for 
some of this decline, but that is not really the case, for if 
we turn to examples in other directions, to Birmingham, for 
instance, we find that in July, 1896, the corporation of that 
great city was able to place £500,000 of 24 per cent. stock 
at £o2 1s. 6d., and two years later it got an average of 
£91 16s. 1d. for another £1,000,000 of the same stock, 
although the country was then beginning to ring with the 
shouts of the warmongers. 


This leads me to another striking illustration of the 
blight caused by our unbridled extravagance. It is found 
in the paralysing decline of prices for all our municipal 
securities. ‘They have dropped an average of at least 10 
per cent. since 1899, some of them much more, and the 
tendency is for them to go lower still, and must be so while 
the resources of the country continue to be drained away by 
the Treasury. It has become almost impossible for any 
municipal corporation in the United Kingdom to raise 
money on a 3 per cent.—not 2'4 per cent.—stock much 
above go, and so oppressed is the credit market by the ex- 
cessive demands upon it, demands its poverty or pre-en- 
gagedness forbids it to gratify, that every borrower hitherto 
considered first class—whether municipal or colonial— 
has been driven to resort to the “underwriting” or 
guaranteeing system in order to make sure of its money 
when a new loan is called for. Generally £1 per cent. off 
the price at which the stock is offered to the public is given 
to underwriters in order to “ float off” the loan with some 
show of success. Liverpool a week ago sold £500,000 of 
its Corporation’s six months bills in the open market at an 
average price which represented a discount of almost 3 11-16 
per cent. Is Liverpool becoming suspect then? Not in 
the least. There is simply no money, no disengaged credit, 
to lend to it, and my contention is that if peace had been 
maintained and the resources of the nation husbanded in- 
stead of being squandered, it would have been as easy to 
obtain par or more for 2% and 3 per cent. Government or 
municipal stocks to-day as it was in 1898, or even in 1899. 
Liverpool sold in the beginning of 1898 £611,000 of 214 
per cent. stock at 98, but in the beginning of 1899, the first 
of our years of disaster, it was able to obtain an average of 
only £93 10s. 5d. for £1,000,000 of the same stock. These 
examples are enough to prove that it is exhaustion, the 
draining away of hundreds of millions of our means, the mort- 
gaging of the savings of the future, and not mere market 
temper which produces the existing paralysis of the City. 
We could not afford this war, and if we do not retrench 
now its consequences will involve us in something akin to 
national ruin, 


What does the decline in the prices of high-class 
securities thus illustrated imply to the citizens, the tax- 
payers, and the ratepayers? It implies, among other 
things, that the money now borrowed costs the nation and 
citizens in our great towns an average of at least ros. per 
cent. per annum more than it would have done before the 
war, or had we never gone to war, and not only are our re- 
sources crippled in this fashion, but there is an onerous 


liability laid upon future generations in the shape of the 
heavy premiums to be paid when the stocks now issued at 
reckless discounts are redeemed at par. I might pursue 
this subject to any length, but perhaps enough has been 
said to support my contention that the nation is urgently in 
need of rest and economy, of a period of retrenchment and 
diminished taxation. 


Instead of this rest and recuperation what do we find ? 
Continual demands for more and more money; taxation 
loaded upon the backs of the people to an extent which is 
steadily impoverishing them, still further crippling their in- 
dustrial elasticity, and weakening England’s power of com- 
petition with trading and manufacturing rivals throughout 
the world. It is a madness, this hunting after the last 
shilling that can be wrung out of a tired and, financially, 
much exhausted community, and our rulers appear to be as 
indifferent to the true interests of the nation to-day as they 
were when Rhodes and his fellow-conspirators dragged 
them into the South African war. Our debt charges 
threaten to continue to grow, and already their total is 
stupendous, our general circumstances taken into account. 
Had peace been kept the nation from the first of next month 
would have begun to save well on to £1,500,000 in the in- 
terest upon Consols alone, taking the stock at its pre-war 
amount, through the drop of the dividends from 234 per 
cent. to 2% percent. All this saving has gone, and at least 
£3,000,000 per annum more has been added to the fixed 
burdens of the people, a sum more than equivalent to 
4s. per annum docked from the wages of 15,000,000 work- 
ing men. But that is only one item. Look at our naval ex- 
penditure. In the five years ended with 1874, years of as 
great prosperity as this country has ever seen, the “ insur- 
ance charge ” upon our foreign commerce, as our decadents 
describe it, represented by the cost of the navy did not 
average appreciably more than 11% per cent. upon the aver- 
age aggregate total of our exports and imports for the whole 
of that period. Today the demands of the Admiralty are 
equivalent to almost 4 per cent. upon the war swollen, loan- 
sustained total of our foreign trade out and in for 1902. 
Add in the licentious and really unlicensed cost of naval 
works, and the charge will exceed 4 per cent. Is there any 
justification for this monstrous increase? None whatever 
applicable to a nation willing to live at peace with its neigh- 
beurs, circumspect in its dealings and ready to give and 
take. ‘The increase is the symptom and forerunner of fatal 
disaster, and unless the nation can be roused to determinedly 
put its foot down and say “this must be stopped,” the end 
is certain to be, as I said at the beginning of this letter, an 
overwhelming catastrophe whose consequences will be 
world-wide and to us fraught with irretrievable mischief. 


In the action of the Government I have no hope. ‘To 
the people, to the weary nation, growing sullen and dis- 
gusted with its load, appeal must be made, urgent, incessant, 
strenuous. ‘The eyes of the Government are in all the ends 
of the earth, in Africa, north, south, east, and west, in the 
Aden “hinterland,” in Persia and Afghanistan, in Vene- 
zuela, in Japan—but not in China—everywhere except at 
home among the 40,000,000 of people whose welfare should 
be its first and deepest solicitude. It is time for these 
40,000,000 to arise and insist upon taking their rightful 
place in the empire, and to demand that the “ Imperial 
policy ” of the Assyrian or the Turk shall give place to a 
policy of peace and of friendly co-operation with neighbours 
in the promotion of good will between nations. What have 
we gained by our slave-raiding, land-annexing expeditions 
in far-away lands? Debt, more debt; taxes, more taxes ; 
a hampered commerce, a revenue beginning to shrink in 
spite of revived protectionism and a fifteenpenny income 
tax, nay, in no small measure because of these. We have 
eaten our cake and still act as if we had it, by help of the 
usurer, and now even the usurer begins to fail us. Retrench- 
ment, honest, and economical administration of a much 
reduced and carefully husbanded public income; these 
above all, and first of all, the nation requires, and must have. 
All else is beating the air.—Yours, &c., 


A. J. Witson. 
Editor of the Znvestors’ Review. 
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OUR PRESENT TARIFF. 
(By THE SECRETARY OF THE CoBDEN CLUB.) 


Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone was that a Cus- 
toms revenue can be better raised by a few high taxes than 
by a multitude of little ones. The reason is obvious. Every 
Customs duty is an interference with trade, but by limiting 
the number of duties you limit the extent of the interference. 
The trade itself will quickly adjust a high duty, whereas a 
small duty is very difficult and often impossible to adjust 
with equity. The soundness of this reasoning is illustrated 
by the fact that whereas in 1842 we only derived a revenue 
averaging / 23,000,000 from Customs duties on 419 articles, 
in 1862 we derived a larger revenue from duties on only 
twenty-four articles. 

In ignorance or forgetfulness of this principle of taxa- 
tion, or else with a deliberate desire to introduce Protection, 
the present Government, when faced with the cost of the 
war, instead of increasing the duties on spirits, tobacco, and 
tea to the requisite point, established instead new duties 
on sugar and corn and an export duty on coal. The last- 
mentioned belongs to a category by itself. It is objection- 
able because it is an unjust interference with a particular 
industry, which happens to be one of the most important 
of our national industries. We are here, however, more 
concerned with the duties on corn and sugar. Nominally, 
these are only two duties; actually, they comprise duties 
on thirty or forty different commodities, of some of which 
the general public has perhaps hardly ever heard. Few 
people, for example, had heard of locust beans until they 
were temporarily included in Sir Michael Hicks Beach's 
tax as being a feeding stuff for cattle. They are neither a 
locust nor a bean, and after some debate were exempted as 
part of the policy of lightening the tax on cattle foods, while 
leaving it at its full figure on the food of human beings. 
As another interesting example of the wide-spreading 
character of these two new taxes, it may be mentioned that 
blacking is now subject to a tax of 1s. per ewt., because of 
the sugar it contains. It is sufficient to add that every 
kind of food prepared from corn and every kind of sweet- 
meat is subject to a tax calculated upon the estimated 
quantity of flour or sugar in the preparation. The diffi- 
culty of making these calculations and the opportunities 
which they afford for fraud can readily be imagined. 

There is, however, a further objection to both these 
taxes. They both contain the elements of Protection. 
They were imposed by a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who constantly protested his loyalty to Free 
Trade, yet who showed how little he appreciated the 
meaning of Free Trade by deliberately arranging one 
of his taxes so as to give an artificial preference to a 
particular industry. The old corn tax of 3d. per cwt. that 
was abolished by Robert Lowe in 1869 was accompanied 
by a flour tax of 414d. per cwt. Instead of preserving this 
proportion Sir Michael riicks Beach raised the flour tax to 
5d. per cwt. on the ground that the additional 14d. would 
give an advantage to the British miller, and so enable the 
milling to be done in this country. It was not the millers 
Sir Michael was really anxious about, but the British farmer, 
who wants to get offals cheap, and who thought he would 
get them more cheaply if a preference were given to the 
British miller. As a matter of fact, he has not done so. 
Farmers complain that offals are, if anything, dearer than 
they were before. The only person who has derived any 
benefit from this artificial preference is the port miller. He 
undoubtedly does obtain an extra profit out of the additional 
14d. levied upon the flour, but that does not encourage 
him to sell his offals more cheaply to the British farmer, 
for the simple reason that he can get a drawback by selling 
them abroad. The duty on offals is 2s. 6d. per ton, and 
there is a corresponding drawback. Consequently, the 
British miller is compelled to charge, say, £4 per ton for 
offals he sells to a British farmer, whereas he can sell to a 
Danish farmer at £3 17s. 6d., the difference being made 
up by the British taxpayer. ‘Thus, we are actually paying 
taxes in order to enable Danish butter makers to buy their 


( NE of the great principles of finance laid down by 


feeding stuffs at a lower price than British and Irish butter 
makers can buy them. This is the intelligent way in which 
Protectionists encourage home industries. At the same 
time, by the halfpenny given to the millers Sir M. H. Beach 
has created a vested interest in favour of taxation. 

This case is specially interesting because the Protec- 
tion was in this instance deliberate. There is a_ similar 
element of Protection in the sugar duty, but it is possible 
that it was unintentional. It arises from the graduation in 
the duty according to the quality of the sugar. Who may 
be actually responsible for this graduation Parliament and 
the public are never likely to know. But within a few weeks 
after it was announced a large firm of sugar refiners in 
Liverpool formed themselves into a joint stock company, 
and in their prospectus stated that the new Budget increased 
the prospects of profitable refining by the differential duty 
levied on refined sugar. Whether this was intentional or 
unintentional it is equally objectionable to those who have 
grasped the essential principles of Free Trade. If once it 
be admitted that the Government may intervene to add to 
the profits of a particular industry there is nothing but the 
vis inerti@ to keep the country from reverting to Protection. 

The above criticisms of the sugar tax and the corn tax 
properly leave out of account the hard and obvious fact that 
both these taxes press more severely upon the poor than 
on the rich, and, therefore, violate an elementary principle 
of justice. These criticisms deal instead with those objec- 
tions which are not obvious to the man in the street. He is 
not familiar with the delicate character of modern com- 
merce. He does not know the narrowness of the margin 
upon which wholesale trade is conducted, and he cannot 
realise that an apparently minute tax may give an entirely 
different direction to the ‘trade of the country. A 
differential tax of 44d. per cwt. on flour certainly seems 
extremely minute, and it would require a somewhat lengthy 
calculation to show precisely how this affects the miller’s 
profits. The following figures will more readily convince 
the hasty reader what an important effect so small a diffe- 
rence may have upon the course of our trade : 

IMPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOuR INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
FOR THE NINE MONTHS ENDING JANUARY 31. 


Wheat. Flour. 
Year. Cwts. Cwis. 
BOGOR  cescs- 56,077,000 ...... 17,224,000 
er 53,724,000 ...... 17,145,000 
Te eee 65,586,000 ...... 14,893,000 


The above figures show clearly that the effect of the 
differential tax on flour has been to increase relatively the 
quantity of wheat imported and to diminish the quantity of 
flour. Thus, Sir Michael Hicks Beach has succeeded in 
depressing one industry and fostering another. That is a 
power which no Minister of a free country ought to possess. 





THE CORN TAX AND MANUFACTURERS. 


ARTICLES SuBJECT TO Duty. Rate or Duty PER Cwr. 
1.—Wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, pease and beans 
(not fresh), lentils, rice 
(other than whole and 


CRUD cicccsrscesencscccessics Threepence. 
Br <siwiesdesctsennasiensias Three halfpence. 
3.—Offals of the above-men- 

tioned articles. ............... Three halfpence. 


4.-—Flour, meal, or milled pro- 

ducts of above-mentioned 

articles (other than offals) 

GRCOPE MMISE .......00000c0000 Fivepence. 
5.—Maize, meal, or milled pro- 

ducts of maize other than 

I. evtnenendsaninerapicoranens Twopence halfpenny. 
6.—Starch, arrowroot, cassava 

powder and tapioca, potato 

flour, sago, malt, pearled 

barley and rice (whole and 

GEOMEBE) — coccscesnese seseeseee Fivepence. 
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We have set out the above table in full, as that useful 
little publication the “ Financial Reform Almanac for 1903 ” 
has by some mistake entirely omitted the Corn Tax from 
its conspectus of the Customs Tariff. The idea that you 
can “ protect” landlords and breeders without injuring con- 
sumers, feeders, and exporters by such a tax as this will 
not impose upon any thoughtful person. But the public 
mind is at present so ignorant and uninstructed (or misled) 
in economic matters that it may be worth while to show 
how the Corn Tax injures British manufacturers, not 
merely by lowering the purchasing power of wages and re- 
ducing the efficiency of workpeople, but also directly by 
raising the cost of materials of industry. 


On March 12 the Manchester Guardian published a 
correspondence between the Calico Printers’ Association 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The facts may be 
given briefly in the language of our contemporary : 


“The Association, ‘ke other manufacturers, printers, and 
finishers of cotton goods, is a large user of certain materials, 
such as flour, starch, and gum, which under the Finance 
Act of 1902 are subject to import duties of from 8s. 4d. to 
1os. rod. per ton. It was certainly not the intention of 
Parliament when this new taxation was sanctioned to place 
a tax on the materials of industry which would handicap 
British producers in their competition in foreign markets, 
and accordingly the Act provided that a drawback should be 
allowed in respect of such materials if exported. The 
Calico Printers’ Association claims to have paid during 
1902 duty to the amount of between three and four thousand 
pounds on materials used in the preparation of goods which 
were exported through shipping merchants in this country 
and abroad, but it has asked in vain to have the duty re- 
funded by the Exchequer. Mr. Ritchie’s reasons for reject- 
ing the claim are (1) that the Association is not the actual 
exporter and is therefore not entitled to the drawback, (2) that 
the expense and trouble of finding out the amount of draw- 
back due are out of all proportion to the magnitude of the 
burden imposed on the trade, and (3) that on the information 
before him he is disposed to think the Association’s estimate 
of £3,000 to £4,000 an exaggeration” 


It is a sad reflection upon the manufacturers of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire that during the last five years they have 
made no protest against the expenditure which has caused 
all this taxation, and has visibly eaten into their profits or 
swollen their losses. It is equally sad to reflect that they 
have taken no steps to challenge the taxation of the food 
of their own workpeople, and the reversal of those great 
reforms which their fathers and grandfathers brought about 
under the leadership of Bright and Cobden. But it is, at 
any rate, satisfactory to find that there is at least one im- 
portant body in Lancashire which is alive to a direct loss, 
if it can be measured in the year’s accounts just as an 
omnibus company can measure the loss caused to it by the 
duty on grain. The curious thing is that Mr. Ritchie does 
not attempt to deny that the corn duty, like the sugar duty, 
is a tax upon manufactured exports as well as upon imports. 
The last letter in the correspondence (from Mr. Ritchie’s 
secretary) appeared in the Manchester Guardian of 
March 16, and runs as follows: 


“Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, S.W., 
March 12, 1903. 

“ Sir,—With reference to your letter of the sth inst., I 
am desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say that 
he hardly thinks it worth while to enter into further discus- 
sion as to the exact amount involved, as, even if evidence 
substantiating your estimate could be produced, he cannot 


hold out any hope of being able to meet your wishes.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, ; 


** (Signed) T. LLEWELYN Davies. 


“H. Elton, Esq., Secretary the Calico Printers’ 
Association, Limited.” 


It is to be hoped that the English Chambers of Commerce 
(most of them have been pretty useless of late years, 
except for dining and wining) will now begin to take up 
seriously these latest developments of the taxation of food 
and raw material, and that they will then be led to call for 
economy and retrenchment. 


SOME AVERAGE PRICES OF ENGLISH WHEAT 
IN ENGLAND, 1792—1901. 


N.B.—The French wars commenced in 1793 and 
ended in 1815. The Corn Laws were repealed (only a 
shilling registration duty being retained) in 1845. The 
Crimean War lasted from 1854 to 1856. 


Average Price of 
Wheat in England 
per Imperial Quarter. 


Average Price of 
Year. Wheat in England |, Year. 
per Imperial Quarter. 


| 

Ss. d. s d. 
1792 43 0 | 1852 0 9 
1793 49 3 1853 §2 3 
1794 52 3 | 1854 72 5 
1795 75 2 1855 74 «8 
1796 78 7 | 1856 69 2 
1797 53 9 1857 56 4 
1798 51 10 | 1858 4 2 
1799 69 0 1859 43 9 
1800 113 10 1893 20 4 
1801 119 6 1894 22 10 
1812 126 6 1895 23 1 
1813 109 9 1901 | 26 9 


In the fifty years following the repeal of the Corn Laws 
(1845—1895) not only has the purchasing power of money 
greatly increased with the reduced cost of bread and most 
of the other necessaries of life, but wages themselves have 
risen all over the country from 50 to 100 per cent. 

After 1845 the average price of wheat in any given year 
has never risen above 69s., except during the Crimean War 
with Russia. Since 1878 it has not risen above 45s. The 
effect of the revival of the shilling duty is to keep the price 
of corn rather more than a shilling above the price at which 
it would otherwise stand. About a third of the duty gues 
into the pockets of those who own arable land. Anotuer 
fraction is wasted at the Customs. The remainder goes to 
the Exchequer. 





THE LICENSE DUTIES. 


MONG the many curiosities of our fiscal system the 
A Local Taxation Account occupies a conspicuous 
place. In 1888 Mr. Goschen handed over to local authori- 
ties the proceeds of certain taxes and duties, the most im- 
portant of which were the license duties, now amounting 
to nearly four millions a year. By an absurd and round- 
about process these duties are collected by the central 
government, paid into the Bank of England, and finally given 
back to the localities in which they were first collected. 
The only apparent reason for the process is the mystification 
of the taxpayer. But the system of collection is not the only 
nor, indeed, the chief absurdity in the license duties. To 
take, in the first place, the amounts payable by every holder 
of a full license to sell beer and spirits by retail, i.¢., the ordi- 
nary publican’s license, these are supposed to be propor- 
tioned to “the annual value,” or the real rent, of the house. 
The scale of duties, with alternate figures omitted, runs as 
follows : 


Value. Duty. Percentage. 
£15 to £20 ae ane £8 we och 60 to 40 

ay, » _ ee 14 ove ove 56 , 46 

40 ,, 50 ia ee 20 “ns mee 50 ,, 40 
100 ,, 200 ese _ . oie 30 », 15 
390 ,, 400 oe me sss de ws 
500 ,, 600 ice ree 50 ok oad 10,, 8 
joo and over... ot 60 8 and under 


Above £700, by some extraordinary mistake, the in- 
crease stops. The result may be illustrated thus: 


100 houses worth £16 eachpay.. £800 


10 ™ 9 ee —_ « see 300 
1 house mi +» 1,600 pays 60 
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The graduation, it may be seen, is sharply in favour of 
the richer publican, and the unfairness becomes more glar- 
ing when one remembers that working expenses in the large 
house are relatively less than in the small house. 


During the discussion on his rgo1 Budget Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach challenged Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 
find a substitute for the Sugar Duty, and Sir Henry replied 
that “something might be done to lay hands upon a large 
part of the increase in the value of public-houses.” The 
Chancellor declined to act on the proposal at the time, but 
admitted that “anyone who looked into the matter would 
find that the scale of license duties was an anomalous scale, 
and one which required readjustment.” . 


It is not our business to decide the reforms which 
financial equity demands ; but we may suggest as a begin- 
ning that the present limit of increase at £700 should be 
abolished, and the duties on fully licensed houses, starting 
with £25 for a house valued at £75 a year, should rise by 
£35 for every £25 of annual value. 


But this scale, with all its anomalies, is a monument 
of justice and good sense compared with the scales for 
other licenses. Beerhouses, for example, whether worth 
£10 or £100 or more, pay the same duty of £3 10s. for 
an “on” license or £1 5s. for an “ off” license. More- 
over, all hotels above £50 in annual value pay the same 
fixed duty of £20, however large that annual value may 
be. The fee for grocers’ licenses in England is fifteen 
guineas a year regardless of value, but in Scotland from 
four to thirteen guineas, and in Ireland from £9 18s. 5d. 
to £14 6s. 7d., both according to annual value; a most 
curious combination, showing very vividly the entire want 
af system which prevails in the fixing of license 
fees. Five thousand and eighty-nine wine retailers 
pay four pounds each, and keepers of refreshment 
houses pay half a guinea for premises under £30, 
and one guinea for premises over £30 annual value. 
A crowning absurdity may be found in the 370,000 tobacco- 
nists’ fees of five shillings and threepence, levied impar- 
tially from the wealthy West-End dealer and the village 
general shop. Other licenses are those for brewers, whole- 
sale wine, beer, and spirit dealers, which share the vice of 
penalising the small trader. No one can defend this 
system, and it must be altered not only because of its un- 
fairness in falling most heavily on the poorer man, but 
because it leads to an immense loss of revenue. 


All licenses should be graduated fairly according to 
their value to the licensee. Beerhouses, for example, should 
rank for the purpose of excise duties with fully-licensed 
houses; for hotels, theatres, and restaurants the present 
limit should be abolished, and the duties should be fixed 
at a rate of 5 or 10 per cent., oreven more, on the annual 
value. How much additional revenue might. be obtained 
from this revised scale it is difficult to say. There are about 
18,300 fully-licensed houses between the £100 and £700 
limits, and 1,000 valued at £700 and over. A reform of 
the scale on the lines just suggested would bring in about 
£700,000 a year. Hotels valued at £50 and over number 
2,076 and beerhouses number 29,094, but there are no 
data of the annual value on which to base an estimate. 


Financial reforms have one advantage over all others : 
they do not need the assent of the House of Lords. A re- 
vision of the license duties only requires a clause in the 
Budget, and once included it would pass, most probably, 
with very slight opposition. One obstacle only exists. At 
present the license duties are paid to the local authorities, 
and, while that practice continues, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has little inducement to risk the hostility of the 
Trade. The difficulty might be met either by retaining the 
duties, as before 1888, and giving a grant in substitution, or 
by discontinuing one of the least defensible grants-in-aid. 
Nothing, however, is more probable than a_ renewed 
demand from ratepayers, smarting under the new Educa- 
tion rate, for further contributions from the Exchequer ; so 
that Mr. Ritchie may find it expedient to forestall the outcry 
by increasing the duties without appropriating the surplus. 


THE TAXATION, OR RATING, OF LAND. 


~EW men who, without prejudice or prepossession, 
have studied the English system of local taxation, 
will deny that in some way or other a regular contribution to 
local government ought to be drawn from the local land- 
owner in aid of the local occupier who at present pays the 
whole of the rates. In Scotland rates are divided between 
owner and occupier. In England the person rateable—ex- 
cept in some very exceptional cases, such as land used for 
advertisements—is the person in beneficial occupation of 
immovable property. The expenditure of the rates has two 
effects. It increases the health and comfort of the occu- 
pier, it enhances the value of the landlord’s property. If 
we accept the principle of contribution according to benefit 
it is clear that the owner of land should contribute to the 
rates ; and in towns he should contribute whether the land 
is in occupation or not. Nothing can be more absurd, 
unjust, and harmful to the community than that unoccupied 
land in towns (which is being held as a speculation) should 
escape rates. Clearly, it should be rated on its value, and 
there being no occupier the owner should pay the rate. 
Some people are under an impression that the reform 
here proposed is of a revolutionary character, and is quite 
contrary to economic authority. They are entirely wrong. 
The founder of political economy, who in the breadth and 
depth of his understanding is far superior to any of 
his successors, regards land as one of the most suit- 
able of all objects for taxation. In the second chapter 
of his fifth book Adam Smith deals with the inhabited house 
duty, the taxation or rating of agricultural rents, and the 
taxation or rating of ground-rents, and looks at the three 
with favourable eyes in an ascending order of merit; in 
the first he sees a natural graduation of an unobjectionable 
kind. But ground-rents and the ordinary rent of land are 
still more deserving of the attention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because, says Smith, they are “a species of 
revenue which the owner enjoys without any care or atten- 
tion of his own,” and “ though a part of the revenue should 
be taken from him in order to defray the expenses of the 
State, no discouragement will thereby be given to any sort 
of industry.” And he proceeds: 


* Ground-rents seem in this respect a more proper subject 
of peculiar taxation than even the ordinary rent of land. 
The ordinary rent of land is in many cases owing, partly, at 
least, to the attention and good management of the land- 
lord. A very heavy tax might discourage too much this 
attention and good management. Ground-rents, so far as 
they exceed the ordinary rent of land, are alto- 
gether owing to the good government of the Sovereign, 
which by protecting the industry either of the whole people 
or of the inhabitants of some particular place, enables them 
to pay so much more than its real value for the ground 
which they build their houses upon, or to make to its owner 
so much more than compensation for the loss which 
he might sustain by this use of it. Nothing can be more 
reasonable than that a fund which owes its existence to the 
good government of the State should be taxed peculiarly, 
or should contribute something more than the greater part 
of other funds towards the support of that government.” 


If it could be said in Adam Smith’s time that the State 
(the blundering and selfish oligarchy of his day) was the 
direct cause of the maintenance and increase of land values, 
how much more true is it of a modern municipality? Who 
would live in a town that was not well swept, and drained, 
and lighted ? It is clear that if a municipality ceased to 
spend money out of the rates ground values would fall enor- 
mously. Nothing, then, could be more just and equitable 
than that the owners of the land, which owes its extra- 
ordinary value to the efforts and sacrifices of the community, 
should return a proportion of unearned increment in the 
shape of rates. 

A reform of this kind, however—though it will doubt- 
less be introduced by the next Liberal Government—cannot 
for a long time greatly relieve the burden of rates, and will 
have no effect upon taxes unless it can be used as a sub- 
stitute in the country for the indefensible grants-in-aid of 
agricultural rates. Even if the somewhat complicated plan 
recommended in the ingenious report of some members of 
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the late Royal Commission on Local Taxation were speedily 
adopted it would be many years before the new rates on site 
values became very productive in the sense of shifting 
burdens from the occupier to the owner. 

Six years ago the valuer of the London County Coun- 
cil estimated that the annual value of the land of 
London is about £ 15,000,000. A sixpenny rate on this 
would produce £375,000. ‘There is a tendency among 
some enthusiasts for new forms of taxation to fancy that 
by substituting a better for a worse form of taxation you 
are doing more good than if you reduced wasteful expendi- 
ture. ‘This is a dangerous fallacy. If you take money out 
of the pockets of the people and spend it badly you are 
doing harm, even if the operation is effected in the most 
admirable and agreeable manner possible. If the 250 
millions spent on the war had been raised entirely by a tax 
on ground values the nation would still have been 250 
millions poorer. ‘Thrift is the best tax of all. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CITY. 


HE attitude of the City towards the Government gives 
the Liberal Party a great opportunity of winning 
back the allegiance of the commercial classes. People who 
habitually think in figures, and express most of their con- 
ceptions in terms of £ s. d., are eminently amenable to 
common sense in the long run, though it is also true that 
they are very easily led away by dazzling pictures of 
imaginary wealth, and can be humbugged with extraordinary 
facility by anyone who promises them extravagant profits to 
be earned with little or no effort. After all, the temper of 
the City is much the same in the twentieth century as it was 
in the days of the South Sea Bubble; it is as greedy for a 
glittering bait as the most unsophisticated gudgeon, and it 
periodically runs amok in hare-brained speculation, and 
then falls into a mood of morose and regretful contempla- 
tion, swears that it will never do it again, and is quite 
amenable to the voice of reason and good sense. 

One of these periods has now set in. For years past 
the City has been putting its bottom dollar on Imperialism, 
and has believed that closer trade relations with the colonies 
were going to do everything for our export trade, and that a 
strong foreign policy would improve our prestige abroad 
and so make us stronger commercially and financially. The 
South African war was welcomed by the City as a practical 
expression of this policy and as a thoroughly profitable en- 
terprise. Let me not, however, be supposed to imply that 
the enthusiasm of the commercial classes for the war was 
based entirely on monetary considerations: there was a 
great deal of very honest and sincere, if somewhat misguided, 
patriotism mixed up with it, but along with all this there 
certainly went the conviction that the war was “ good busi- 
ness” and would leave us stronger and richer than it found 
us. This being so, there is no need to point out that the 
City now finds food for a great deal of rather uncomfort- 
able reflection. It is now painfully conscious of the fact 
that the war has cost us upwards of 250 millions, and that 
the result of this expenditure is a crop of very awkward 
problems to be faced in South Africa ; that the income-tax 
is 15d. in the pound ; that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
becomes more and more cold in his comfort every time 
that he refers to the forthcoming Budget ; and, finally, that 
business is rank bad and will not be genuinely better till 
taxation is reduced and till the nation, collectively and indi- 
vidually, has put some money by to fill the gaps made by 
recent extravagance. If the Liberal Party could show it a 
united front and a sane and sensible policy of retrenchment 
and consolidation, as opposed to extravagance and expan- 
sion, the City would be only too pleased to give it a trial. 

The Government certainly lost few opportunities of 
annoying the sensibilities of the City in the arrangement 
of its financial operations during the war. In the spring of 
1900, when it was fully apparent that it was a serious busi- 
ness which had to be financed with courage and determina- 
tion, the absurd little National War Loan, the Khaki loan 


as it was nicknamed, was brought out with as much fuss 
and circumstance as if the 30 millions required would be a 
difficult strain on the City’s resources: Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach came down and addressed a meeting at the Bank 
of England, and made appeals to our patriotic feeling and 
so on, though at that particular moment he could have 
borrowed 100 millions without the smallest difficulty. All 
this was merely rather silly, but it was more serious later 
when half an issue of Exchequer bonds was “ placed firm ” 
by previous arrangement, and no notice of this very relevant 
fact was given in the prospectus announcing the issue. 
The Consol loans were also causes of some heartburnings 
at the time of their appearance, it being contended by the 
rank and file of the City that it was a mistake to make 
preliminary arrangements by which large parts of the issues 
were allotted to powerful groups, the notion being that the 
public demand was going to be so strong that the big people 
were getting too many of the plums ; as it turned out, how- 
ever, the public demand was largely speculative ; the Con- 
sol loans never found a home, but have been “ in lodg- 
ings” ever since, carried over from account to account 
at contango rates, which are uniformly 1 to 2 per cent. 
higher than the rate of interest paid by the stock ; and the 
City grumbles the more at this state of things, because it 
has a conviction that one reason for the weakness of the 
Consol market is the fact that so much stock in the new 
issues was allotted to American holders. These American 
holders, who blew their trumpets so loudly at the time, and 
declared urbi et orbi that New York was now the hub 
of the world’s finance, soon after had private but very urgent 
reasons for getting rid of their stock at any price that it 
would fetch, and threw it on an unreceptive market, causing 
a tumble from which the market has never quite fully re- 
covered itself. Altogether, Government finance stinks in 
the nostrils of the City, and the overweighted “bull” 
position in the Consol market is a bugbear that is con- 
tinually on its nerves. 

For it must always be remembered that to the banks, 
insurance companies, and all kinds of dealers in credit, a 
line of Consols on the assets side of the balance-sheet is as 
essential a necessity as office furniture. Besides which, 
many of the more respectable industrial concerns which 
built up genuine reserve funds, and invested them in securi- 
ties, took a pride in holding Consols, the most marketabie 
security in the world. All these institutions have been 
severely punished for their high financial ideals by the 
disastrous fall, which has knocked more than 20 per cent. 
off the value of their most cherished investment. To the 
banks the matter is particularly serious, for it is considered 
necessary for the clean appearance of their balance-sheets 
that their Consols should be valued therein at a price well 
below the market quotation. Most of them priced their 
Consols for balance-sheet purposes at go, and continued to 
do so when Consols rose to 114, in spite of the clamour of 
hungry shareholders who thought that some of this appre- 
ciation should be used to swell dividends. So that, with 
Consols round about 91, and by no means a robust market 
at that, it looks as if bank shareholders might have to face 
the unpleasant prospect of seeing large slices of their profits 
devoted to the “ writing down” of their Consols. 

Banking idealism would suggest this course, even if 
Consols went no lower, for a banker has to price his securi- 
ties not at what they will fetch to-day, but at their value if 
they had to be thrown on the market in a time of panic ; 
but it is at least possible that we may see Consols lower 
still before they are permanently better. They have rivals 
since the war. There is the War Loan, which, it is true, 
has a currency of only seven years more, but yields nearly 
3 per cent., allowing for bonus on redemption ; then there 
are the two lines of Exchequer bonds of 10 and 14 millions, 
both of which can be bought to yield holders a shade over 
3 per cent., though they are still more short-lived, being due 
in 1903 and 1905; moreover, the amount of Local Loans 
stock has been increased by no less than £ 18,000,000 since 
the war began, owing to the difficulty that local authorities 
experienced in borrowing in a market | swamped with 
Government paper; and as for Treasury bills, the amount 
now outstanding is 23 millions. 
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And there is another and still more serious rival still 
to be created. Mr. Chamberlain smote himself on the 
chest with pride when he announced the unique and unpre- 
cedented (which it was not) guarantee by the imperial 
Government of the Transvaal loan of 35 millions. The 
guarantee, of course, merely implies that the Imperial 
Government makes itself responsible for the principal and 
interest of the loan im case of default by the Transvaal ; but 
that suffices to make the issue an Imperial liability and as 
good as Consols in point of security. To make the loan go 
off with éclat, it will have to be tempting to investors, and 
rumour anticipates that it will be a 3 per cent. issue, offered 
at a point or two under par. If this is so it will be very much 
more attractive than Consols, and as it ‘is sure to have a rea- 
sonably long currency it will be a very formidable rival from 
every point of view except from that of marketability, if I 
may be allowed the word. It is, indeed, reported—by 
more or less interested parties—that all the Transvaal 
Guaranteed loan will be gobbled up by foreigners, but 
foreigners have some biggish loan operations of their own 
on the horizon, and if they take the Transvaal stuff may 
want to sell it back again in inconvenient quantities at in- 
convenient moments. 

This question of the relations of the London market 
with its foreign customers is another matter which is causing 
the City some moments of gloomy contemplation. It cri- 
ticised and abused the Government's financial methods 
during the war, but it was very well pleased with itself and 
with the suave tranquillity with which it bore the burden 
that was laid upon it. It certainly had some reason to do so, 
for the ease with which the money market bore the strain 
was an excellent testimonial to the sound basis upon which 
its system has been organised. But now it is beginning to 
discover that much of this ease and tranquillity was due to 
the readiness with which foreign money was poured into 
London, attracted by the comparatively high rates of in- 
terest current here. New York made a great fuss about the 
assistance that it gave to London, but was shortly com- 
pelled to withdraw most of it, but Paris and Berlin, especi- 
ally the former, lent very freely to us. Estimates of the 
amounts that these two centres placed in London during the 
war are necessarily quite vague ; the whole transaction was 
a credit operation involving no transfer of bullion, and ex- 
pressed itself by French and German purchases of Treasury 
bills, London bank bills and Consols, and other Stock Ex- 
change securities; but the total involved is estimated at 
anything from 60 to 1oo millions. Mr. Felix Schuster 
called the attention of the Union Bank’s shareholders to 
this aspect of pos? bel/um finance in his speech at their half- 
yearly meeting. “A foreign indebtedness,” he said, “ has 
thus been created not only in our Government issues, but in 
a very vast number of bills of exchange at other times held 
in this market—bills which are maturing month by month, 
and which, if not renewed, may lead to huge gold with- 
drawals from this side.” 

The hold that the foreign centres have got on Lon- 
don’s credit is one of those unforeseen results of the war 
which have had the very annoying result of putting a decided 
brake on the revival of financial activity. All through 
February the London monev market saw the Bank of Eng- 
land’s reserve increasing, and yet had to submit to the con 
tinuance of a 4 per cent. Bank rate just at the time when 
the payment of the direct taxes gives the Bank complete 
control of the market ; and it was generally believed that it 
was the fear of foreign withdrawals of gold, that might 
follow any reduction of rates here, that forced the directors 
of the Bank to give the market no relief. 

These, then, are the two worst bugbears of the City at 
the present moment—a depressed and overweighted Consol 
market, with the prospect before it of another large issue 
of a guaranteed security which will be a Government lia- 
bility ; and the hold that the continental centres have on 
our credit and our gold supply, owing to the enormous 
amounts that they have lent us during the war. Both these 
bugbears can only be abolished by a return to sanity in 
national finance. The position in the Consol market can 
only be improved by a reduction in taxation, which will 
enable the investing classes to accumulate savings instead of 


drawing on them, and by an active sinking fund which will 
reduce the enormous amount of Government paper now tn 
the market. The hold that the continental centres have on 
London can only be shaken off by commercial energy, which 
shall induce the foreigners to take payment of their loans in 
commodities rather than gold or fresh credit operations, and 
by economies which shall enable us to redeem our paper out 
of our savings. Our activities, instead of creating Army 
Corps which exist chiefly for taxation purposes, and battle- 
ships which are best calculated to rouse terror in the breasts 
of patriotic naval experts, must go into increasing our export 
trade, so that when the foreigner presents his bill we may 
have commodities, such as his soul loveth, to offer him in 
payment. 

This liquidation must be set about at once; for there 
is no need to point out how disastrous would be the results, 
in London’s present position, if any fear of war in Europe— 
a fear that has not been so remote in recent weeks—were to 
cause a panic on the Bourses and set foreign financiers to 
work to convert theit paper assets into gold. And this 
liquidation can only be carried out by economies, both 
national and private. 

As for the Sinking Fund, let us consider for a moment 
the enormous field that lies open for its activities. There 
are 10 million Exchequer bonds due this autumn, and 14 
millions due in 1905; at least to million Treasury bills 
ought to be redeemed as rapidly as possible, in order to 
bring the outstanding amount back to measurable distance 
of its normal figure, and in the meantime provision has to 
be made for the repayment of the 30 million War Loan 
when it falls due in 1910. Here is a total of 64 millions 
due within the next seven years, without mentioning the 
3114 millions of 214 per vent. and the 4% millions of 
“ Childers” 234 per cent. redeemable in 1905. Then, in 
1912, Local Loans stock, of which there are now 56% 
millions created, can be redeemed. Here is a great oppor- 
tunity for the finance of retrenchment which will restore 
Government credit to a point that will gladden the heart of 
the City. It is said that we are to have 30 millions from 
the Transvaal to help us in the task ; it was a queer sort of 
bargain made between two quite irresponsible parties, but 
let us hope it will “ materialise,” for we can do with these 
30 millions very comfortably. 

This state of things in the City is a great Liberal 
opportunity. Aggressive Imperialism has proved itself to 
be “bad business,” and it is gradually dawning upon the 
commercial classes of this country that the relations 
between it and the colonies are eminently unfair to it. The 
City believes in Mr. Chamberlain and reads his speeches ; 
it has heard from him that Imperial expenditure in defence 
could be “immensely curtailed” if it were not for the 
necessity of protecting the colonies, and that, “ with the ex- 
pansion of the colonies, the burden on the Mother Country 
is more than she alone can bear.” The conclusion from 
this statement—that expansion must be checked—is so 
obvious that it does not require much effort from the keen 
minds of Lombard Street and Capel Court. And _ the 
colonies are certainly rather at a discount just now in the 
City. Mr. Seddon, with his blatancies, and his astounding 
economic futilities about England exporting golden 
sovereigns to pay for her trade balance, was a very oppor- 
tune revelation of colonial statesmanship; the lamentable 
fate of the six hatters who could not get into Australia was 
an excellent example of colonial amity; and the fact 
that, in spite of Canada’s preferential tariff in favour of 
England, English imports into Canada have grown much 
less rapidly than American, has been a pretty object-lesson 
in the results of the best-intended schemes to alter the 
natural laws of trade on political grounds. In a word, the 
City is a little uneasy about itself, and not quite so con- 
vinced of the material advantages of Empire. These two 
bedrock facts make it very accessible to the voice of a 
perty which, instead of wasting the energies of the country 
in expanding our Imperial burden, will give its attention 
to the economies which are absolutely essential to the 
restoration of England’s credit and London’s position as 
the monetary centre of the world, 


JANus. 








